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THE PURPOSES OF ETHNO-BOTANY.* 
By Pror. J. W. HARSHBERGER. 


To the World’s Fair, in 1893, was brought a unique collection 
of objects, obtained through the liberality of Mr. Hazzard, by 
the Wetherill Brothers, in the Mancos Cafion,Colorado. Never 
before in the history of American archeology had such a 
complete series of objects been brought together for study and 
comparison. The University of Pennsylvania was fortunate in 
securing, through the efforts of Mr. Culin, the loan of the 
entire collection, which stands unrivalled in showing a large 
series of interesting things; plant products, in the form of food, 
dress and household utensils, being very largely represented. 
It is to the description of the plants and plant products that 
this article is directed. 

Before describing, however, the objects which have been 
manufactured from plants, it is expedient to make a few pre- 
liminary observations on the importance of Ethno-Botany in 
general. 

1. The study of Ethno-Botany aids in elucidating the cul- 
tural position of the tribes who used the plants for food, shelter 
or clothing. The well known classification of men into savage, 
pastoral, agricultural and civilized, will roughly serve our pur- 
pose. The term pastoral could hardly be applied to the tribes 
of North America. They were a roving people, traveling from 
place to place in search of game, and settling only long enough 
to plant a little corn, beans and pumpkins, to break the 
monotony of a too animal diet. Where they did not pursue 
agriculture, they subsisted on the seeds of wild grasses and 
herbs. The cliff-dwelling peoples, probably driven to the 
mountain fastnesses, had practically left the hunter stage, and 
had begun to enter the agricultural stage. 

A people may be said to have left the pastoral and entered 
upon the agricultural stage when chief dependence is placed 
upon the returns of the soil under cultivation. With the 





*A lecture delivered before the University Archeological Association, Dec. 4, 1895. 
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entrance upon this condition, new implements were devised, 
new methods of field labor introduced. Anexamination of the 
objects in the Hazzard Collection clearly shows that they 
accomplished much by the use of very simple implements. 
The corn was planted by a pointed stick, and hoed by a stick 
broadly flattened at one end. An examination of other manu- 
factured articles of vegetal origin shows that these people were 
extremely provident, nothing was allowed to goto waste. It 
was too difficult a thing to carry the objects from below up the 
face of the cliff to their dwellings above, and they, therefore, 
exercised great care in putting everything to use. If it no 
longer served one purpose it was devoted to another. Mr. 
Cushing has shown that this care was due to certain super- 
stitions which they held concerning the soul of objects, animate 
andinanimate. For example: when the hollowed-out pumpkin 
no longer served the purpose of a jar, it was broken into pieces, 
and the charred fragments served as a scraping instrument. 
The worn-out fibres of yucca were also conserved and put to 
some useful end. 

This careful husbanding of their resources may be directly 
traceable to two causes: first, it was difficult to carry large and 
bulky articles from the level of the cafion to the rocky shelves 
above. for, in many cases, steps had to be cut in the perpendicu- 
lar face of the rock, climbing being facilitated by wooden 
climbing crooks, which afterwards were used by their descend- 
ants, the Pueblos, ceremonially ; second, they lived in an arid 
region, where the material ready at hand for the various uses 
of domestic life were extremely limited, and where the vegetal 
food supply was limited by the water supply, which, in many 
seasons, was very small. The panniers and baskets, made of 
cane grass, with carrying frame attached, were very serviceable 
in transporting seeds and fruits from the campestrine 
levels to the cliffs above. The ladder in the collection, the 
rungs of which are bound to the uprights by yucca fibre, ful- 
filled essentially the same purpose. An examination of the 
collection also shows that they had advanced to the use of a 
double lever of the second class, for we find them employing a 
pair of cedar forceps, which, Mr. Cushing says, were used to 
pick cacti too prickly to be gathered in the ordinary way. In 
fact, a large number of the objects, as manufactured from 
plants, shows that they had made considerable progress in the 
arts, and were less dependent, therefore, on the uncertain sup- 
ply of food as afforded by following hunting or fishing. In 
other words, they were, to a certain extent, independent of 
their surroundings, and could, by planting crops, which they 
afterwards harvested and stored in granaries, eke out a pre- 
carious existence. 

2. An Ethno-Botanical study throws light upon the past 
distribution of plants. I have at some length shown* that a 





y Ny : A Botanical and Economic Study. Contrib. Botan. Laboratory. Univ. of Pa., 
ol. I, No. 2, 
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study of the native uses of maize, etc., leads to the belief that 
Indian corn was a native of Southern Central Mexico, and from 
there, by trade and barter, was carried to the farthest points in 
North and South America. Another example is found in 
tobacco, which was universally distributed throughout the 
American continents. The distribution of tobacco, however, 
is complicated by there being two or three species, which were 
used in different parts of the western hemisphere. One species 
(Nicotiana rustica) was cultivated by the Indians in New 
Mexico and Arizona, as observed by Dr. Edw. Palmer; 
another species (Vicotiana qguadrivalvis) was cultivated by the 
Indians from Missouri to Oregon. One or two species are 
recorded as having been cultivated in California.* 

“Eine Kalebasse fiillten die Indianer mit einem Krdauter- 
pulver, das sie Cohobba oder Guioja nannten. In die Kale- 
basse steckten sie einfache oder gabelf6rmige Réhren, sodass 
eine oder beide Oeffnungen in die Nasenlécher passten ; denn 
die Insulaner rauchten ihren Tabak durch die Nase.” + 

The use of cedar was considerable. Cedar was used to make 
cactus pickers ; cedar bark was twisted into headbands, woven 
into mats, and used in the broken-up form as tinder. We find 
that it was used also, in the eastern states, for in a collection of 
objects in the University Museum, taken from the Ohio mounds, 
is a piece of a well preserved log, although buried for hundreds of 
years. A microscopic examination shows the several cell wall 
layers still intdct, and the woody elements excellently pre- 
served. These examples, with numerous others that might be 
taken from European archeology, for instance, the existence 
of a peculiar variety of barley in the lake dwellings of Switzer- 
land, prove that this study of plants is of importance, as deciding 
upon the original home and past distribution. 

3. An Ethno-Botanical study helps us to decide as to the 
ancient trade routes. I have shown that maize was introduced 
into the West Indies by the tribes which had emigrated from 
the South American continent; that North America derived 
the cereal from the tribes living adjacent to the Rio Grande 
and tributaries. Considerable difficulty, however, is expe- 
rienced in the study of a single isolated plant, for the trade 
routes may have been various, but when we introduce as evi- 
dence two, or, at least, half a dozen plants, the main trade routes 
can be determined with greater accuracy. There cannot be 
any doubt that such trade routes existed. My grandfather 
used to narrate stories of the Indians that passed his father’s 
house in Central Pennsylvania on their way tothe Salt Licks of 
Virginia. I remember seeing the trail that led southward 
— his woodland, as used by Chief Logan and his band of 

unters. 





*Rep. U.S. Dept. Agr. 1886, p. 76. Hernandez de Oviedo, in his “‘ Historia General de 
las Indias,”’ 1535, describes the use of the plant in St. Domingo. 


, 11866. A. B. REICHENBACH, Die Pflanzen im Dienste der Menschheit. I Der Tabak. 
72. 
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The discovery by Dr. Amos Brown of catlinite in the 
Hazzard Collection, also shows that the Indians of the S. W. 
United States had intercourse with the tribes residing in what 
is now the State of Minnesota. Mr. Joly says, with relation to 
European archeology: ‘‘ How far the commercial relations of 
the primitive people of Europe extended, and what routes they 
followed, is a question the solution of which, like that of so 
many others, is as yet merely guessed at. However, the pres- 
ence of amber from the Baltic, and of white Mediterranean 
coral in Switzerland, Italy and elsewhere ; of carved flints in 
abundance in the Isle of Elbe, where this rock does not exist 
in the natural state; arrows made of the black obsidian of 
Sardinia, found in the same island and in that of Pianosa; the 
jade axes found at Pauillac, in the Department of Gers; those 
of augite of Auvergne found in Britanny ; the green turquoise 
of Brittany discovered in several dolmens in the South of 
France; all of these articles, of which the rough material is 
foreign to the country where they are found, prove that from 
the earliest ages more or less commercial relations existed 
among the most ancient inhabitants of Europe.” The same 
principles apply to the discovery of plant products in various 
parts of the globe. Commerce very early carried yew wood 
from the Rhine country to the Baltic, where the tree was 
scarce, and thence to the Esths and Wends, where the yew was 
not found, 

The first step in deciding upon the ancient trade routes is to 
ascertain (1) what plants were used by the cliff-dwelling 
Indians, for example, of the Mancoscajfion in Colorado ; (2), to 
systematically tabulate the distant and local plants, and (3), to 
discover, if possible, the home of the non-indigenous plants. 
When all of these points are decided upon, we shall have suf- 
ficient data with which to map out the Indian trade routes. 

There are several ways by which the plants as used by the 
cliff-dwellers can be determined. (A.) By a direct botanical 
determination of the species of plant used. This is possible in 
many cases, when we have seeds, nuts, tubers, bulbs and berries 
used as food ; also, by a botanical analysis of the pot-herbs 
which may have the leaves and flowers preserved. An exam- 
ination of the human excrement might disclose, by means of 
the undigested voided seeds, the plants that were used as food. 
In dealing, however, with the raw materials of manufacture, it 
is often very difficult to determine from what vegetal source 
they were derived. (B.) A microscopic examination of the 
plant product will reveal, for example, if it be a piece of wood, 
its woody character. We could determine by such an exam- 
ination whether the stem was that of a Dicotyledon Angiosperm 
or that of a Dicotyledon Gymnosperm. We will, for sake of 
argument, imagine that the piece of wood shows a gymno- 
spermic structure. The question now is: Can we distinguish 
a piece of yew wood from that of the pine, the fir, the larch and 
the juniper? The following table will showthat such a distinc- 
tion can be made :* 
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I, Tracheids with loosely wound spiral bands, 
Yew, Jaxus baccata. 

II. Tracheids without loosely wound spiral bands. 

1. Resin ducts in the wood and the larger medullary 
rays. 

(A). Theinner protoplasmic medullary ray cells to- 
wards the tracheids with a single large pit ; the 
tracheidal medullary ray cells of the circumfer- 
ence with strongly bent scalloped edges. 

PINE, Pinus Sylvestris. 

(B). The inner protoplasmic medullary ray cells 

communicating with the tracheids by many 

small pits; the tracheidal medullary ray cells 

of the margin less regularly formed ; in many 
rays interrupted or deficient. 

‘(a). The tracheidal medullary ray cells with 
small teeth. Groups of stone cells, in the 
secondary bast. 

Norway Spruce, Adtes excelsa. 

(b). The tracheidal ray cells wholly with 
smooth walls, and isolated bast fibres in 
the secondary bast. 

Larcu, Larix europea. 

2. Without resin ducts in the wood and medullary rays. 

(A). Without starch or resin-filled woody paren- 

chyma. The tracheids 0.030 mm., broad.. 

SILVER FIR, Abies pectinata. 

(B). With starch or resin filled parenchyma cells, 

which in longitudinal section appear as simple 

cell fibres, the tracheids 0.018 mm. across in the 

secondary bast, regularly thickened tangential 
bands of bast fibres and thin-walled elements. 

JUNIPER, Funiperus communis. 

A microscopic examination of a dicotyledohous stem would 
also help us in identifying the wood, 

We have a piece of wood before us which we must cut in order 
to determine its microscopic appearance. A striking feature in 
such a section is the concentric circle of ducts in the early 
spring growth of wood ; in the thick rings sometimes there are 
two or three rows of ducts, the third one being of smaller size 
than the others. ‘The first row forms in the spring, as the 
leaves are opening.” The largest duct is usually round, and 
0.13 of an inch in diameter ; some are smaller, and others flat- 
tened or elliptical Except when first formed, these ducts 
are never open, as usually stated, but are filled with delicate 
tyloses. Surrounding these ducts are small cells, which are 
termed tracheids, having minute thin places in their sides ; the 
middle lamella of the cell, however, being not visibly per- 
forated. Some cells containing starch are also intermingled 





*1887, Strasburger, Botanische prakticum, p. 153. 
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with these tracheids. In an annual layer of vigorous growth, 
large bundles or masses of hard, dense fibres are seen just out- 
side of the concentric circles of ducts, and when fully formed, 
extend through the outer part of the layer. These fibres vary 
in diameter from .006 to .0075 of an inch. The medullary rays 
run through the bundles, and at frequent intervals are inter- 
sected by cells running parallel to the axis of the tree, thus 
dividing a mass of hard fibres into small rectangles. Such a 
detailed description coincides with the structure of the white 
oak, and after applying the following further tests, we are 
assured that the wood is from one of the most valuable of our 
forest trees (1887, Forestry Division, Bul. 1, p. 40). If the 
study of the microscopic structure led to no definite con- 
clusion as to the nature of the wood, then we should have 
recourse to other methods. (1.) The specific gravity of the 
specimen might be calculated by the following rule: Divide the 
weight of the body in air by the loss of its weight in water; the 
quotient will be the required specific gravity. 
Let P = weight of the wood in air. 
pm i » in water. 
D=specific gravity. 
P—P'=weight of water displaced. 
Z 
then D a 

If the wood is lighter than water, another equation must be 
used. “Weigh the body in air. Then, to make it sink in 
water, attach to it a heavy body whose weight in water is 
known, and find the weight of the two bodies when submerged 
in ice-water. Let w equal the weight of the given substance 
in air, a and 4 that of the sinker in air and in water respect- 
ively, and w' that of the substance and sinker in water. Then 
w-+-a equals weight of both in air, w+-a—w’ that of the water 
displaced, and hence a—é the volume of the sinker. There- 
fore, w+a—w'—(a—b)=w—w'+b=the volume of the sub- 
stance, and 

w 
D= w—w' +b, 

A piece of wood tested inthis way showed a sp. gr. of 0.4504. 
Upon comparing this figure with that of the tables in Sargent’s 
voluminous work on the North American forest trees, we find 
the number to correspond with that set down for chestnut 
wood. (2) An ash determination is also a means of discover- 
ing the species of tree from which the wood was taken. (3.) 
The weight of the wood per cubic foot in pounds and its fuel 
value, are also means of deciding as to the kind of tree used. 

We have now seven important facts concerning our piece of 
wood : 

1. Its geographic habitat. 

2. Its specific gravity. 

3. Its microscopic structure. 
4. Its fuel value. 
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5. Its resistance to transverse strain and compression. 
6. Its weight in pounds per cubic foot. 
7. Its ash. 

We can judge as to the past meteorologic conditions by an 
examination of the annual rings of wood, but the difficulty is 
to determine, in the case of such woods as are to be found in 
the Hazzard Collection, the year in which the wood was col- 
lected, whether at once or after the piece had lain on the 
ground forsome time. We have, however, in the wood a valu- 
able indication as to the years of drouth and excesses of rain- 
fall. A recent writer in Forest Leaves (v. 51) describes the 
irregularity of growth very forcibly, and gives tables support- 
ing his statements. Hesays: ‘“ Having observed, in cutting 
various timber trees, the irregularity of growth at different 
periods of tree life,and being interested in the striking coin- 
cidence of these irregularities with the occurrence of certain 
forest fires, an examination was made. On counting back the 
rings to where these irregularities occur, it was found that these 
checks, scars, and decreased growth of rings denoted an inter- 
ference with the regular healthy life of the tree, the result of 
forest fires occurring at these periods.” 

Having determined the wood as used by the Indians, the 
next thing is to determine whether the plant is indigenous or 
introduced into the locality. The place from which it came 
can, in most cases, be definitely located by botanigal explor- — 
ations. 

4. Ethno-Botany is useful as suggesting new lines of manu- 
facture at the present day. This is especially true of woven 
stuffs. Mr. F. H. Cushing has shown that by unraveling the 
woven fabrics a clew can be obtained as to the manner of weav- 
ing. He has succeeded skillfully in imitating a large number 
of Indian stitches, and has discovered many interesting and 
suggestive facts in connection with the early weavers’ art. 

The especial province of Ethno-Botany is to study, micro- 
scopically, the nature of the fibre employed, as, in many cases, 
new methods of obtaining raw materials from materials might 
be suggested. Not that we have not improved on the methods 
of our ancestors, but the sedentary Indians of the arid districts 
of our country were extremely ingenious, and put to the best 
use all the plants round about them. Again, we may learn by 
this study new uses of plants of which we were in ignorance. 
A stimulant and nerve tonic, new to materia medica, has been 
discovered in this way. Dr. D. Webster Prentiss discovered 
the action of the drug. The drug is popularly known as 
“Mescal Button,” and is yielded by a piant, Anhalonium 
Lewinii. He obtained his supplies through Agent James 
Mooney, of the U. S. Bureau of Ethnology, who resided among 
the Indians of the Northwest, especially the Kioways, for many 
years. It is to the use of the mescal button by the Kioways in 
their religious ceremonies that the white man owes his present 
knowledge of the drug. The Indians assemble in their council 
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tents, usually on Saturday night, and seat themselves, each 
with his supply of buttons, about a large camp fire, which is 
kept burning brightly. Button after button is swallowed, from 
sundown until 3 o’clock a.m. Throughout the ceremony there 
is no dancing or singing, but a continual monotonous beating 
upon drums is kept up by the attendants. The Indians sit in 
a blissful reverie for hours enjoying the beautiful visions of 
color and other manifestations caused by the resulting intoxi- 
éation. In fact, most of the plants which the new world 
afforded were made known in this way — tobacco, chocolate, 
the potato, maize, and tomato were first used by the Indians of 
North and South America, and afterwards borrowed by white 
men. 

One of the principal features of the equipment of every 
ethnological museum where ethno-botany is to be studied, 
should be a collection of seeds, kept in glass bottles and sys- 
tematically arranged. The identification of all kinds of seeds, 
collected from many sources, is impossible without such a 
collection. 

“The seed collection of the Division of Botany, U. S. Dept. 
Agr., is put up in glass specimen tubes, without necks, and of 
two sizes—one, 5 c.m. long and 1.5 c.m. in diameter; the 
other, 10 c.m. long by 3cm. ___In addition to the seeds, one or 
two capsules of the dry fruits are inclosed whenever possible. 
Fleshy fruits of our native wild plants are kept in a preserv- 
ative fluid of some kind. Seedlings of economic plants, in 
various stages of germination, are also kept in alcohol for 
reference and study. The bottles are placed in cloth-covered 
trays, made of heavy binder’s board. The trays for the smaller 
bottles hold 100 specimens. These are placed in one case, 
which is to contain, also, so far as possible, herbarium speci- 
mens of the plants from which the seeds were taken. A card 
index to the collection is of great assistance in finding speci- 
mens.” * 

The equipment would not be complete without a series of 
microscopic slides, prepared to show longitudinal, transverse 
and tangential sections of all our native woods. These should 
be indexed and catalogued in such a way as to be easily avail- 
able for comparative use. 

Lastly, an Ethno-Botanical garden should surround the 
museum building, to provide living plants for study in con- 
nection with the objects of vegetal origin displayed in the 
museum.t 

“Only aboriginal American plants should find a place in 
such a garden. No plant can be found more graceful than 
maize, a grass associated with the myth of the aboriginal races 
of America and worthy the place as our national emblem, 





*1894, Year Book of Departmnet of Agriculture, p. 408. 


Pe Harshberger, Museum and Garden. Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, Oct. 26, 
1595, P. 5. 
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This plant has been little thought of for decorative purposes 
in our gardens. Yet it is decidedly ornamental and worthy of 
esteem. The sunflower, too, ought to be grown. The Indians 
recognized its value, for the Moquis and Supais planted it for 
food, and used the ground seed, mixed with cornmeal, as a 
dainty. The tobacco plant should not be forgotten, as it is 
decidedly ornamental. ; 

“The tomato, with its crimson fruit, the pumpkin vine, the 
bean and potato should find a place in some corner of this 
aboriginal American garden. The oak, yielding acorns, the 
willow, dye stuffs, can be planted with good effect, while a 
pond, in which grow ( Sagittaria variabilis). yellow lotus (Nelum- 
bium luteum), both furnishing aboriginal food esculents, water- 
cress, a salad plant, and wild rice (Z2zania aquatica), would 
serve to break the rigid outlines of the formal beds. 

“The plants should be arranged with reference to the Indian 
tribes which cultivated them. The plants of the Algonquin 
should stand apart from those of the Iroquois ; those of the 
Aztecs from those of the Pueblos. Such a geographic arrange- 
ment is most desirable for educational purposes. 

“An arrangement according to the uses of the plants ought 
also be made. The strictly agricultural plants — such as corn, 
beans, pumpkins, etc,, ought to be sown in one bed ; the fibre 
plants, like basswood (Zilia Americana), sumac (Rhus aro- 
matica), willow (Salix lasiandra), unicorn plant (Martynia pro- 
boscidea), yucca ( Yucca brevifolia) in another ; the dye plants, 
as alder (Alnus incana), celandine, smartweed, poke, white 
maple, and gold thread ( Coféis) in still another. 

“The myth plants and medicine plants are important, also, as 
showing the culture of the aborigines. They, by no means, 
should be excluded from this garden. 

“There can be no doubt, therefore, that such ethno-botanic 
gardens would stimulate greatly the interest in Indian plants, 
and, at the same time, they would be of the greatest scientific 
value. Nothing of the kind has ever been tried along the 
lines suggested, and such a garden would soon become a Mecca 
for those who desire to write upon our American plants and 
their uses among the aborigines.” 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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CAVE EXPLORATION IN THE EASTERN UNITED 
STATES IN 18094. 


By Henry C. MERCER. 


Evidence, till recently unlooked for, has been examined in 
the Eastern United States to show how and when man first 
reached the Atlantic seaboard ; whether he had come there in 
geologically remote times, or whether, having crossed the 
Mountains, as the Lenape alleges, about 1370, he had found a 
region hitherto untrodden by human feet. 

Granted that in America, as in Europe, early man visited or 
dwelt in all large, well-lit and easily accessible caves, then it 
seems that if many races and epochs of culture have succeeded 
each other in the New World as in the Old, American caves, 
rather than surface sites of habitation, should somewhere prove 
the fact ; for there, where rock walls and the limit of light and 
shelter would have forced every pre-historic cook to build fires 
and gnaw and throw bones on the same spot, epoch-denoting 
refuse layers would have been made, the oldest on the bottom 
and the latest on the top. If further, in the search for such 
caves in America, we may infer that those will tell the most 
which have longest confronted the greatest number of primitive 
inhabitants, then it seems that shose besetting the mountain passes 
and river pathways by which early man must have first penetrated 
the great forest and crossed the Appalachians, during the time that 
the Continental topography was as it now is, would likeliest contain 
the fullest record of his presence. 

To realize this is to regard, as of superior import, the rock 
habitations and shelters opening upon the mid-continental 
water-way of the Tennessee or that of the Ohio, which, with its 
eastermost reaching tributary, the Kanawha-New River, would 
lead a foot-wanderer, the first comer, let us suppose, at least 
pains, from the Mississippi River over the mountains to the 
Eastern Coast. Many interior-lying shelters, it seems, might 
be eliminated from the search for the sake of a first look at 
caves like these, which bordering so presumably ancient a foot- 
path, might likeliest have caught presence tokens from every 
race that passed that way. More than this, a long series of 
them by the river might well show the direction of migration 
by the increased number of layers, or the greater fossil age of 
the man-gnawed bones as we proceeded up or down stream. 

That we were on a mountain pass of archzological signifi- 
cance was soon apparent, as we descended the rock-beset 
channel of the New River-Kanawha. The riverside village 
sites (examined at Ivanhoe and Flanagan’s) often contained 
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mica, as we learned at Indian Creek, Cotton Hill and Summer’s 
Creek, and the mounds, midway in the mountains, at Dunkard’s 
Bottom, Little River, Madam Creek, Sandstone and Gauley, in 
the two instances examined, enclosing mica discs (at Dunkard’s 
Bottom with an arrow-head cache, and at Hinton with a skele- 
ton), were, beyond all doubt, the work of the builders of the 
Ohio Tumuli, who had crossed and re-crossed the mountains 
that way to get mica in North Carolina. 

Leaving behind the Forge Cave (described in the American 
Naturalist for July, 1894,), with its single geologically modern 
Indian layer, and searching every rock fissure on the stream, 
‘“Thompson’s Shelter,” under Castle Rock, (26 feet above 
water, left bank of New River, 4% mile above Pembroke Ferry, 
Giles County, Virginia, ) close edging the narrow and level path 
of the river migrant, with mounds and Indian traces above and 
below it, and 35 miles from Stewart’s Cave, Greenbriar County, 
West Virginia, where Jefferson discovered the Fossil Sloth, 
seemed the chosen receptacle for all the proof we sought. 
But our trench (10 feet 7 inches long by Ig feet 3 inches wide 
by 12 feet 8 inches deep), dug to rock bottom through (a) six 
inches of cave earth, with charcoal, arrow-heads and glass 

‘(white man and Indian), and (4) eight feet two inches of 
hearths and ash-beds, with bones, pottery and flint chips 
(Indian), showed no man-associated animal more ancient than 
Black Bear, Wolf, Grey Fox, Deer, Raccoon, Woodchuck, 
Squirrel, Rabbit, Cave Rat, Wild Turkey (numerous), Duck, 
Land Tortoise, Snapping Turtle, Catfish (frequent), Snake, 
Unio (three species), and Triodopsis. The bones grew scarce 
and the pottery ceased as we dug below the fifth foot, but the 
intermixed sand showed that the river had been in the cave, 
and though there were isolated masses of charcoal eight feet 
eight inches down, there was no sharp line of distinction be- 
tween them and the hearths above, or proof, in the absence of 
presumably older bones, that this lower refuse, occurring in 
the now purer sand, denoted an epoch geologically more 
ancient. 

Examination of many river-fronting cliffs brought us at 
length to the imposing sandstone rock shelter, known as the 
Buffalo House, 50 miles down stream (right bank of New 
River; Summers County, West Virginia, at mouth of Laurel 
Creek, 23 feet above it and 405 feet from the river, with two 
mounds 4% mile from its entrance). There the evidence at 
Thompson’s was repeated in a trench 8 feet wide, 20 feet long 
and 11 feet deep, dug down to formidable masses of fallen 
sandstone. It showed (a,1 foot) dust, bones, Indian remains, 
nails and glass (white man and Indian), and (4, 5 feet) aseries 
of hearths, mixed with bones, pottery, arrow-heads and chert 
chips (Indian), resting on a substratum of¢ roof splinters, 
through which charcoal had trickled to a depth of 11 feet, and 
containing the remains (kindly identified with all the other 
bones and shells by Prof. Cope) of the Bear, Panther, Deer 
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(very common), Squirrel, Rabbit or Rodent, Land Tortoise, 
Turkey, Bird (undetermined), Snail, Unio (two species), Peri- 
winkle and Walnut. Again we had missed all trace of an 
earlier age of man-devoured animals, while the human relics 
were those of the pottery-making Indian of the Forge Cave, of 
the builder of Flanagan’s midden heap and, it seemed, of the 
mica miner of Hinton’s Mound, 10 miles up stream. 

Below the Buffalo House, mounds on distant hills still fol- 
lowed the river’s course, but the valley narrowed into an im- 
passable gorge, which still traceable Indian trails had avoided 
by a long detour, and where for 50 miles a man could not have 
walked along the stream. This change in the valley weakened 
the force of deductions from our excavations, for important as 
the Trans-Appalachian pathway still seemed, trodden, as it 
had been, by the marauding Indian and the mica-hunting 
builder of mounds, the first comer, older possibly than either, 
confronted by this obstacle of the gorge, might have turned 
back and crossed the mountains another way. The Mule Pen 
sandstone shelter, fronting this forbidding chasm (left bank of 
Kanawha, 63 feet above the river, % mile below Kanawha 
Falls), did not surprise us with the scantiness of its human re- 
mains. There our trench, 8 feet broad, 10 feet long and 5 feet 
deep, into undisturbed yellow clay, mixed with pebbles and 
coal, showed (a, 1 foot) glass, nails, arrow-heads, chips and 
pottery (white man and Indian), and (4, 1 foot) charcoal, pot- 
tery and arrow-heads (Indian), containing the sparse remains 
of deer and the shells of two species of Unio. 

Once past the Kanawha Gorge, the midden and mound- 
marked shores of the broadening valley betokened that the 
tide of early habitation had returned to the river, and we saw 
the pleasing lawns by which a man might walk unhindered 
from Charleston, West Virginia, to the Mississippi, but the 
absence of caves in the low sandstone bluffs, where many 
ravines were faithfully explored, deprived us of that record 
which would have availed more there than anywhere else. A 
surface refuse heap, examined at Macker’s Station (right bank 
of Ohio River,6 miles above the Kanawha’s mouth), containing 
the bones of Man, Bear, Grey Fox, Dog, Elk, Calf, Opossum, 
Raccoon, Turkey, Soft-Shelled Turtle and Unio (seven 
species), might or might not have been left by the builders of 
the neighboring earthworks at Marietta, Grave Creek and 
Charleston, and its still existing fauna added nothing to the 
evidence of an ancient occupancy. 

Henceforth, for 200 miles, the wooded sandstone ridges 
edging the Ohio lacked the cave evidence we wanted. In vain 
we halted for information by the gentle slopes, in vain ex- 
amined many ravine-hidden shelters dampened by cataracts, 
until the Falls of the Ohio, at Louisville, were passed. There, 
again, entering a limestone region, we reached the corspicuous, 
but scarcely accessible, Boon’s Cave (right bank of Ohio, 3 
miles above Brandenburg, Harrison County, Indiana). But its 
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single surface film of Indian refuse proved little, and we went 
on chagrined to find that the limestone river caves, opened 
from well-like sinks, and were damp, dark and unfit for hu- 
man habitation. After penetrating an Indian ‘ayer, contain- 
ing Deer, Raccoon, Rabbit, Rodent, Turkey, Land Tortoise, 
Fresh Water Drumfish, Catfish, Snail (Mesodon and Anguis- 
pina) at Alton Rockhouse, (right bank of Ohio, I mile below 
the mouth of Little Blue River, Crawford County, Indiana), 
our work was interrupted by the owner, and leaving with dis- 
appointment the broken record, we turned down the river, to 
reach at last the once celebrated robber's haunt, well known to 
flatboat men and pilots as Cave-in-Rock (right bank of Ohio 
River, 70 miles below Shawneetown, Hardin County, Illinois). 
But at this most conspicuous shelter on the Ohio, river freshets 
had washed out our evidence, leaving upon the cave floor the 
mixed remains of an Indian stone box, graveyard and midden 
heap, which had fallen in through a sink-hole from the hill 
above. Meanwhile, our examination of the twenty-three-miles- 
long Wyandotte Cave, Crawford County, Indiana, proved that 
Indians had carried carbonate of lime from the “ Alabaster” 
quarry, observed by Mr. Collet, to the torch-room, nearly two 
miles away, underground, and that to light their work at a Jas- 
per mine, discovered by Mr. Hovey in the “ Pillared Palace,” 
they had used torches, as proved by my experiment, of hick- 
ory bark. 

These were new facts for Archeology, as was the discovery 
of another source for the nodular flint blades of Ohio mounds, 
at a worked deposit of the native rock (2 miles south-west of 
Brandenburg, Meade Co., Ky.), and the study of cave burial at 
Peckenpaugh’s Cave, where human bones, along with Charcoal 
and remains of Deer, Rodent and Unio scattered the surface of 
a small underground chamber, only accessible by rope from 
above. But as these caves were out of the river-way and un- 
suited for habitation, their study, however instructive, added 
nothing to the main object of search, and left us with the Lake 
and Morgan Rock shelters (left bank of, Ohio, under Jeffrey’s 
Rock, 3 miles from the river and 4 miles above Hawesville, 
Hancock County, Kentucky) as our last available test for the 
antiquity of man on the Lower Ohio. At Lake’s Cave our 
trench, 14 feet long by 10 feet wide by 2 feet 7 inches to 5 feet 
6 inches deep, reaching bands of pure stratified sand and clay, 
with water at 5 feet, revealed no great antiquity for the mid- 
den deposit (containing the remains of Man, Wolf or Dog, 
Ground Hog, Rodent, Raccoon, Deer, Turkey, Land Tortoise 
and Unio), where the cave occupants had buried two dolico- 
cephalic skeletons, with decayed teeth and jaws perforated by 
abscesses, in crouching positions against the inner wall. At 
Morgan’s Cave the single Indian layer on a projecting ledge, 
with its remains of Raccoon, Deer, Rabbit, Turkey, Bat, Bird, 
Lizard, Unio (two species), Honey Locust, Butter Nut, Pig Nut, 
Acorn, Hickory Nut, Corn Cob and Chestnut Burr indicated 
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no great antiquity, and proved no predecessor for the cave in- 
habitant of the surface. Still, these latter shelters, though of 
grand dimensions, were obscured by trees, and removed as they 
were from the river, could not, with their doubtful water supply, 
be regarded as final evidence against the existence of a geo- 
logically ancient people on the final westernmost reach of the 
great water path. 

Thus ended, our expedition of 600 miles down an important 
route of ancient North American travel, by way of the once 
chilly haunts of alleged Paleolithic Men in Ohio and Indiana, 
and through the preferred territory of the ‘Mound Builder,” 
had failed to find cave-buried traces of any pre-Indian wan- 
derer. But, striking as this fact was when all is summed up, 
it was not so striking as the absence in our cave-cut trenches 
of underplaced remains of the older animal inhabitants of the 
region. The Fossil Sloth, the Mastodon, the Giant Chinchilla, 
the Horse, the Reindeer had been thereabouts before the epoch 
of the midden-heap fauna unearthed. But where were they? 
Had they never come into the caves to die ? Had carnivora 
never dragged thither their carcases, or had freshets washed 
away their once deposited bones ? Toaccount for the absence 
of such fossils was not easy as we dug downwards, unless we 
supposed, which was possible, that the man-selected shelters 
examined by us were too open and too light to serve, like the 
“bone hole”, at Port Kennedy, and Hartman’s Cave in Penn- 
sylvania, as the chosen dens or tombs of animals. 

Grateful acknowledgement is here returned to Mr. C. How- 
ard Colket, Mr. Charles C. Harrison, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, 
Mr. Stewart Wood, Mr. Charlemagne Tower, Jr., Dr. Horace 
Jayne and Mr. Edwin Balch, whose "generous contributions 
have rendered possible the expedition. As before, all the 
animal and vegetable remains have been identified by Prof. 
Edward D. Cope, to whose kind coéperation and assistance I 
owe continued thanks, 


ALDIE, DoyLEstown, JULY 4, 1894. 
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MEDIAZVAL “GLAMOUR” AND ITS ANTIDOTES.* 


By Mr. Davip MacRITCcHIE. 


In one of his “ Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft',” Sir 
Walter Scott tells us that the matrons of ancient Scandinavia 
‘possessed a high reputation for magic, for prophetic powers, 
for creating illusions, and, if not capable of transformations of 
the human body, they were at least able to impose such fascin- 
ation on the sight of their enemies as to conceal, for a period, 
the objects of whichthey werein search.” * * * * “This 
species of witchcraft,” he adds, “is well known in Scotland as 
the glamour or deceptio virus, and was supposed to be a special 
attribute of the race of the Gipsies.” And in another place’ 
he remarks as follows: “ Besides the prophetic powers ascribed 
to the Gipsies in most European countries, the Scottish 
peasants believe them possessed of the power of throwing upon 
bystanders a spell, to fascinate their eyes and cause them to 
see thething that is not.’ Thus, in the old ballad of “ Johnnie 
Faa,” the elopement of the Countess of Cassillis with a Gipsy 
leader is imputed to fascination : 


“As sune as they saw her weel faur’d face, 
They cast the g/amour o'er her.” 


Scott refers to this subject over and over again. In his 
‘Lay of the Last Minstrel’’ he tells us that by the power of 
glamour one could make — 


“The cobwebs on a dungeon wall 
Seem tapestry in lordly hall ; 
A nut-shell seem a gilded barge, 
A sheeling seem a palace large ; 
And youth seem age and age seem youth — 
All was delusion, nought was truth.” 


And in his appended “ Notes” he turns again to this theme: 
‘**Glamour,” he repeats,* “ in the legends of Scottish superstition, 
means the magic power of imposing on the eyesight of the 
spectators, so that the appearance of an object shall be totally 
different from the reality.” * * * “It was formerly used 
even in war,” he states, adducing an instance of the year 1381, 
in which acertain “necromancer ” employed this art during the 
siege of a castle on the coast of Naples. Nor does he confine 
the knowledge of glamour to Gypsies, necromancers and the 





*Read at a meeting of the International Folk-Lore Association, in Memphis, Tenn., 
Jan. 23d, 1895. 

1 (Letter III, pp. 99-100, of edition of 1830.) 

2 (Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border: ‘*Christie’s Will,’’ Note B.) 

3 (Appendix to ‘‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’’ Note 2 M.) 
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witches of Scandinavia. Saxo Grammaticus mentions a par- 
ticular sect of Mathematicians, as he is pleased to call them, 
who — 

“Per summam ludificandorum oculorum peritiam, proprios alienosque 
vultus, variis rerum imaginibus, adumbrare callebant ; illicibusque formis 
veros obscurare conspectus.” 

“Merlin, the son of Ambrose, was particularly skilled in this 
art, and displays it often in the old metrical romance of 
Arthour and Merlin. * * * * The Jongleurs were also 
great professors of this mystery, which has, in some degree, 
descended with their name on the modern jugglers.’ But he 
proceeds to observe that “our modern professors of the magic 
natural would have been sorely put down by the Jogulours and 
Euchantours of the Grete Chan,” whose feats are described in 
Mandeville’s Zvavels (a work drawn from fourteenth-century 
sources) in these terms: ‘“ They make to come in the air the 
sun and the moon, beseeming to every man’s sight, and after, 
they make the night so dark that no man may see anything, 
and after, they make the day to come again, fair and pleasant, 
with bright sun to every man’s sight ; and then, they bring in 
dances of the fairest damsels of the world and richest arrayed ; 
and after, they make to come in other damsels, bringing cups 
of gold, full of milk of divers beasts, and give drink to lords 
and to ladies; and then they make knights to joust in arms 
full lustily, and they ride at each other at a great pace, and they 
encounter full fiercely, and they break their spears so rudely 
that the truncheons fly in splinters and pieces all about the 
hall ; and then they make to come in hunting for the hart and 
the boar, with hounds running with open mouth, and many 
other things they do of their enchantments that it is marvel for 
to see.” 

Very similar to this description is the extract which Scott 
gives from the History of Valentine and Orson ( Rouen 1631), 
with respect to “the prodigies exhibited by Pacolet and 
Adramain”: “Then Adramain raised a mantle above a pillar, 
in such a way that it seemed to those who were present that a 
very large and terrible river was flowing through the place; 
and in that river there seemed to be a great many fish, large 
and small. And when those of the palace saw such a quantity 
of water, they began to lift up their robes and to cry loudly, 
as it they feared to be drowned, and Pacolet, who saw the 
enchantment, began to sing, and in such a subtle fashion, that 
it seemed to the spectators that in the midst of the river there 
ran a large antlered stag, which knocked down all that came 
in his way ; then they thought they saw an array of huntsmen 
pursuing the stag with many greyhounds and other dogs, 
whereupon several of the company rushed forward to try and 
capture the stag, but Pacolet caused the stag to suddenly dis- 
appear. ‘ Youhave played well,’ said Orson, ‘ and well do you 
know how to use your art!’ ”’ 





1 (Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border ; ‘* Christie’s Will,” Note B.) 
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Both of these accounts are, moreover, closely in agreement 
with Chaucer’s description of the performances of the “ Trage- 
toures” ofthe fourteenth century. as will be seen from the extracts 
which Scott gives from “ The Franklin’s Tale.” And, finally, 
I must be allowed to quote a very interesting account of a sim- 
ilar scene, witnessed in China by ‘one Ibn Batoutah, a native 
of Tangiers, who was born somewhere about the year 1300, and 
who, with the exception of one or two western countries, 
visited nearly every region of the then known world.” After 
describing a day’s experience in the city of Hang-Cheu, he 
continues : 

“The same night a juggler, a slave of the Khan’s, presented 
himself, and the Emir said to him, ‘Let us see one of your 
wonders.’ On this the juggler produced a ball of wood, pierced 
with many holes, through which he passed long cords. He 
threw it up into the air, and it went so high that it presently 
was lost to sight. We were at the time in the middle of the 
citadel, and it was at the hottest season of the year. When 
only the end of the cord was left in his hand, the juggler 
ordered one of his pupils to catch hold of it and climb up into 
the air, which he did, until he disappeared from sight. The 
juggler called to him three times, but received no answer. 
Then, as if he were angry, he caught up a knife, grasped the 
cord, and disappeared also. Presently, he threw down on the 
ground, first, one of the boy’s hands, then a foot, then the 
other hand, then the other foot, the body and the head. He 
descended puffing and blowing, and his clothes were spattered 
with blood. He kissed the ground at the Emir’s feet, and said 
something to him in Chinese. The Emir having given him 
some order or other, our gentleman took up the limbs of the 
boy, and put them against each other in their proper place, 
and lo! and behold, the boy got up and stood there as if 
nothing had happened to him. All this astonished me so 
much, that I began to suffer from a palpitation of the heart, as 
I did at the court of the King of India, when I witnessed some- 
thing analogous. They made me take some medicine, which 
put me right again. The Khadi Afkhar, who was sitting be- 
side me, said: ‘By God! the man has neither gone up nor 
come down again, nor cut up limbs. The whole affair is 
nothing but a piece of jugglery’.’ ” 

Now, when one reflects upon the evidence just cited, what is 
the deduction naturally drawn? It seems pretty clear that 
many of those accounts relate to nothing more marvelous 
than very clever scenic and theatrical displays, in some cases 
assisted by the use of transparencies and the “ magic lantern.” 
“Well have you played, and well you know how to employ 
your art,” says Orson to the chief juggler at the close of the 
performance. In these words there is nothing but admiration 
and approval of the skill displayed by the performers. There 





1 (** A Rival of Marco Polo.” National Review, July, 1888, p. 609.) 
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is not a hint that the speaker believed he had witnessed any- 
thing supernatural. And the same thing is indicated by 
several other accounts. It may be that, in some cases, the 
narrator, who, perhaps, belonged to a less civilized nation or 
caste, attributed the effects produced to the working of super- 
natural power. But, stripped of this veil drawn by mere 
ignorance, many of these performers proclaim themselves as 
examples of medizval sleight-of-hand and theatrical skill. 

Nevertheless, a very important element still remains to be 
accounted for, namely, the effect caused by the exercise of 
“‘olamour”’ or “fascination.” How prevalent the use of this 
power was during the Middle Ages, or how it was legislated 
against, is scarcely realized sufficiently at the present day. 
‘Fascination was comprehended as a capital offence in the 
laws of England against sorcery,” says Sir John G. Dalzell’; 
while one of the chief reasons for the persecution of the Gipsies 
in Scotland was that they were addicted to “charming and 
other abused sciences.’ There can be little doubt that all 
these terms —“ charming,” “ fascination” and “ glamour ”— 
are simply medizval equivalents for our modern “ mesmerism ” 
and “hypnotism.’’ The very words in which Sir Walter Scott 
defines glamour demonstrate this. “Glamour,” he says, 
““means the magic power of imposing on the eyesight of the 
spectators, so that the appearance of an object shall be totally 
different from the reality” ; “or,” as he says, when speaking of 
the Gipsies, it was “the power of throwing upon bystanders 
a spell, to fascinate their eyes, and cause them to see the thing 
that is not.” ‘They could do wonders by the power of the 
imagination, their fancy binding that of others,’’ remarks 
Glauvil of the English Gipsies.” If one were asked to give 
a concise definition of our modern mesmerism in unscientific 
language, one could hardly find more appropriate terms than 
these. 

Admitting for the moment that this was indisputably the 
case, that medizval “glamour,” “ fascination,” or “ enchant- 
ment” was nothing less than mesmerism, how many incidents 
in Folk-Lore are thereby capable of rational explanation ? A 
belated peasant encounters a mysterious stranger in some lonely 
place, to whom he is induced to sell something or another, 
it may be a horse, in exchange for a handsome sum in gold — 
or what seems to be gold. But next morning, when he is no 
longer under the stranger’s spell, the unfortunate countryman 
discovers that his gold coin proves to be nothing but a handful 
of leaves or slate stones. The whole tale may be absolutely 
historical. It may resolve itself simply into this: that a Gipsy 
—since the Gipsies were notorious for the use of this power — 
had fallen in with an easy victim, had mesmerised him, and 
had juggled everything he could out of him. It is precisely 
what a modern Gipsy would delight in doing ; what, indeed, 





1 (** Darker Superstitions,’’ p. 29.) 
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some Gipsies even yet endeavor to do, in spite of the legis- 
lation of centuries. 

Let me take another instance. A similar solitary wayfarer 
is induced to enter what he believes to bea magnificent palace, 
where he sees much that is rich and strange, and where he is 
nobly entertained. But when he comes to his senses, he 
finds himself lying in a damp and gloomy cave, and realizes 
that ‘all was delusion, nought was truth.” What seems to me 
a very clear example of such an instance is also related by the 
Arab traveler already cited. After giving an account of a visit 
which he paid to a certain old Sheikh, who lived in a cave, and 
was understood to possess miraculous powers, he continues : 

“One of the friends, to whom I spoke on the subject, told 
me the following story: ‘I once went,’ he said, ‘ to visit this 
man in the cavern, and he took me bythe hand. Immediately 
I imagined myself to be in an immense castle, where the Sheikh 
was sitting on a throne. He seemed to me to be wearing a 
crown upon his head, and there were ranged on each side of 
him lovely female attendants, and fruits were incessantly 
dropping into conduits of water that were to be seen flowing 
before him. I fancied that I stooped and picked up an apple 
to eat, and lo! in an instant I perceived that I was in the cave, 
and the Sheikh was before me, laughing and making a mock 
of me.’ ” 

Sir John Dalzell seems to have interpreted in this way the 
“ fascinating illusions” of the Middle Ages. ‘“‘ How many de- 
ceptions of jugglers,” he observes, ‘‘are calculated to delude 
the senses, even of those on their guard, in exhibiting the inno- 
cent ‘amusements of science and the arts!’ Reginald Scot 
presents a delineation and description, not only of how to 
thrust a knife through your arme, and to cut halfe your nose 
asunder, but he shows how ‘to cut off one’s head and to laie 
it in a platter’ for an illusion.’”' Here we see that Dalzell, 
like his celebrated predecessor, Reginald Scot, saw nothing 
supernatural in such feats. They could each have echoed the 
exclamation of the fourteenth century Arab: ‘“ By God, the 
man has neither gone up nor come down again, nor cut up 
limbs. The whole affair is nothing but a piece of jugglery.” 

Dalzell again remarks that Michael Sicydibes, of old, could 
change the true appearance of objects.” * The évwe appearance, 
be it observed. In stating this, he asserts once more that the 
effect produced was due to a certain magnetic influence exer- 
cised over the spectator, who was thereby made to see “the 
thing that was not.” 

Here, however, it is necessary to refrain from multiplying 
instances of a similar kind, and to turn to a very important ob- 
jection that threatens the full acceptance of the identification 
here offered. It will be readily admitted by all, I think, thata 





1 (Dalzell’s ‘* Darker Superstitions, p. 20.) 
2 (Of%. cit., p. 19.) 
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powerful mesmerist, encountering a simple countryman, could 
induce him to accept “fairy money” as real coin, and to be- 
lieve whatever he desired him to believe. But the question 
arises: ‘Could a mesmerist so influence a number of spectators 
without any direct and individual contact ?’’ This is undoubt- 
edly a serious objection, and it is one which I am not myself 
competent to answer. One would naturally say that personal 
contact was essential. Yet, if a juggler, ancient or modern, 
could wot deceive a whole audience into imagining that they 
saw what he wished them to see, in what other way can one 
explain the phenomena described by the Arab traveler and by 
many others of recent date ? 

Mr. Andrew Lang, who has more than once considered the 
question of “ glamour,” has quite recently’ made reference to 
Professor Stoll’s new work on “ Suggestions in Folk Psvch- 
ology. Mr. Lang remarks thus: * The Shamans of Siberia, it 
seems, wash their faces in red-hot ashes, yet are not scorched 
or scarred. * * * * Isthis playing with fire, a fact ora 
fancy ? Professor Stoll seems to think he has solved this and 
many other problems by the simple use of the word ‘sug- 
gestion. * * * * Some missionary, somewhere, says that 
he once saw a conjurer pretending to turn intoatiger. The 
native spectators cried out that they beheld the development 
of teeth, claws, and stripes, while the missionary saw nothing 
unusual, only the antics of a medicine man. Here the natives 
(like little children in a similar case) were under the influence 
ot ‘suggestion,’ while the white man retained his common 
sense.” Referring to a kindred illustration, Mr. Lang further 
remarks: ‘It would first be necessary to establish the fact 
that ‘suggestion’ can produce anything approaching to this 
effect, not on a hypnotized patient, but on a crowd of people 
going about in their normal condition. * * * * Professor 
Otto Stoll assumes that a whole crowd were influenced as 
one hypnotised patient is worked upon by ‘post-hypnotic 
suggestion.’ ” 

We now come to another phase of the question — the anti- 
dote, or antidotes, employed to counteract the effect of 
glamour. “The receipt to prevent the operation of these de- 
ceptions,’ says Sir Walter Scott, “was to use a sprig of four- 
leaved clover.” And, in illustration of this, he repeats a story 
of a Gipsy who once “exercised his glamour over a number of 
people at Haddington, to whom he exhibited a common dung- 
hill cock trailing, what appeared to the spectators, a mossy 
oaken trunk. An old man passed with a cart of clover. He 
stopped, and picked out a four-leaved blade. The eyes of the 
spectators were opened, and the oaken trunk appeared to bea 
bulrush.”* In Dalzell’s book, already quoted from, one also 





1 (Longman’s Magazine, Nov. 1894, pp. 104-106.) 
2 (Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border: ‘‘ Christie’s Will,’ Note B.) 
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reads' that Zachary Boyd (who wrote in the seventeenth cen- 
tury) alluded to the benefit of ‘foure nooked clover’ as a pre- 
servative or remedy ‘for juggling of the sight.’” But both 
Scott and Dalzell specify other antidotes. The former tells us 
that a necromancer, or enchanter, of the fourteenth century, in- 
formed the Duke of Anjou, with reference to a certain illusion 
which he proposed to create, that if any one made the sign of 
the cross, “all shall go to noughte.”* Dalzell, again, quotes 
Fordun (who also lived in the fourteenth century), to the ef 
fect that “a magician, who perverted the vision of a multitude, 
assembled to witness an exhibitlon of his art in presence of 
William, the Scottish king, was defeated, simply by a priest 
reciting a passage from the Evangelists.” * 

With regard to the three first references, it will be found that 
in reality the same symbol is indicated in each case. Because 
all these represent the cross. Referring to the Irish Shamrock, 
Dr Jamieson‘ remarks that it is “worn by Irishmen in their 
hats,” as O’Brien says, “by way of a cross, on Patrick’s Day.” 
Of course, the ordinary trefoil is not strictly cruciform, but it 
is really the quatrefoil, or four-leaved clover, that is preferred ; 
for it is the nearest approach, in the vegetable world, to the 
“ Maltese’”’ or “Sun” cross,—a very ancient symbol. It is, 
admittedly, because of its cruciform shape that the quatrefoil 
was so favorite a design in the tracery of medieval church 
windows. Therefore, when the four-leaved clover was presented 
to the Gipsy, at Haddington, “the sign of the cross” was dis- 
played, and his hold over the spectators failed. In what way 
this effect came about, I am not prepared to say. It may be 
that when anyone in danger of falling under the powers of 
evil could summon up sufficient strength to make the sign of 
the cross, whether with his fingers or by displaying something 
cruciform, the mere rallying of his energies was sufficient to 
dispel the antagonistic influence. Or, it may be, that the 
juggler himself so respects the cross, that when its power was 
visibly appealed to, he did not dare to continue his jugglery. 
It will be noted that the necromancer of 1381, above spoken of, 
was the first to inform the Duke of Anjou that the antidote to 
his jugglery was the sign of the cross. And although there is 
no direct evidence that that particular juggler was a Gipsy, yet 
the following statement, by Mr. Theodore Watts, seems to me 
to show that the symbol resembling the four-leaved clover, 
otherwise the Sun Cross or Maltese Cross, is still of superlative 
importance among Gipsies: ‘“‘A Romani gir] will tell you,” 
observes Mr. Watts,’ “that the dark-blue punctured rosettes at 
the corners of her mouth, ornamental as she considers them to 
be, have something to do with luck as well as ornament. * * 





1 (Page 4.) 

2 (The Lay of The Last Minstrel: Note 2 M.) 
3 (OP. cit., p. 18.) 

4 (Scottish Dictionary, s. v. ‘* Glamour.’’) 
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Tattooed on the breast of the South Papuan we find the same 
cross (or Sanscrit ¢visu/a), which the Romanis believe to be the 
most powerful of all symbols—so powerful that the rainbow 
will fade from the sky ‘at the very sight of it.’ ”’ 

In conclusion, although the statements here made and the 
deductions drawn therefrom afford much room for discussion 
and for difference of opinion on various points, yet the main 
argument is. I believe, well grounded. And it will be seen that 
the acceptance of “glamours” as the medizval equivalent of 
modern “ mesmerism,” places many of the folk-tale incidents 
in a new light. For, on this hypothesis, it is evident that when 
various objects and individuals only seemed, by means of this 
agent, to be something very different from what they actually 
were, their fictitious appearance does not require to be dis- 
cussed. ‘All was delusion, nought was truth.” 


Dr. Douglas Hyde, in referring to an incident which occurs 
in an Irish MS. tale of the year 1763, observes: ‘‘ The passage 
is of interest, because it represents a trick something almost 
identical with that which I have heard Colonel Olcott, the cele- 
brated American theosophist lecturer, say he saw Indian jug- 
glers frequently performing. Colonel Olcott, who came over 
to examine Irish fairy lore in the light of theosophic science, 
was of opinion that these men could bring a person under their 
power so as to make him imagine that he saw whatever the 
juggler wished him to see. He especially mentioned this inci- 
dent of making people see a man going up a ladder.” 

The following extracts from Mr. H. Rider Haggard's story 
of “Allan’s Wife” (London, 1889,) are also to the point. In 
this story, Mr. Haggard makes a Zulu, “ Indaba-zimbi,” appear 
to stab Allan Quartermain to the heart, in view of a large 
crowd of Zulus, and then bring him to life again. When it is 
-over, Quartermain asks (pp. 94-5) : 

‘*How on earth did you do that, Indaba-zimbi?” I asked 
in amaze. 

“Do not ask me, Macumazahn,” he gasped. ‘You white 
men are very clever, but you don’t quite know everything. 
There are men in the world who can make people believe they 
see things which they do not see”” * * * * * * * # 

And here I may as well state that I never got any further 
information on this matter fromold Indaba-zimbi. But I have 
my theory, and here it is for whatever it may be worth : 

“T believe that Indaba-zimbi mesmerized the whole crowd of 
onlookers, myself included, making them believe they saw the 
assegai in my heart, and the blooduponthe blade. The reader 
may smile, and say, “Impossible!” but I would ask him how 
the Indian jugglers‘do*their tricks, unless it is by mesmerism ? 





I a the Fire; by Douglas Hyde, LL.D., M. R.I. A. ; London, D. Nutt, 1890, pp. 
190-191. 
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The spectators seem to see the boy go under the basket, and 
there [be] pierced with daggers; they seem to see women in 
a trance supported in mid-air upon the point of a single sword. 
In themselves, these things are not possible, they violate the 
laws of nature, as those laws are known to us, and, therefore, 
must surely be illusion. And so, through the glamour thrown 
upon them by Indaba-zimbi’s will, that Zulu Zimbi seemed to 
see me transfixed with an assegai which never touched me. At 
least, that is my theory ; if anyone has a better, let him adopt 
it. The explanation lies between illusion and magic of a most 
imposing character, and I prefer to accept the first alternative.” 

At a later part of the same story, Indaba-zimbi again exhibits 
his occult power, this time as a clairvoyant. A foot-note 
(page 192) says: “For some almost equally remarkable in- 
stances of Kaffir magic, the reader is referred to a work, named 
‘Among the Zulus,’ by David Leslie.” 





*The above Supplementary Notes were, of course, unknown to me when I wrote the 
paper entitled, ‘* Medieval Glamour and its Antidotes.’’ 





DEVIL WORSHIP AS AN EARLY AND NATURAL 
STAGE IN THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION.* 


By Dr. Paut Carus. 


Surveying the accounts gleaned from Waitz, Lubbock, and 
Tyler of the primitive state of religion, the conviction im- 
presses itself upon the student of Demonology that Devil- 
worship almost always precedes the worship of a benign and 
morally good deity. There are,to say the least, many instances . 
in which we can observe a transition from the lower state of 
Devil-worship to the higher stage of God-worship; and it 
seems to be natural that fear should be the first incentive to 
religious worship. This is the reason why the dark figure of 
the Devil looms up as the most important personage in the 
remotest past of almost every religion, for we fear the bad and 
not the good. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer bases religion on the unknown, declar- 
ing that the savage worships those powers which he does not 
understand. In order to give to religion a foundation which 
even the scientist does not dare to touch, he asserts the exist- 
ence of an Absolute Unknowable, and recommends it as the 
basis of the religion of the future. But facts do not agree with 
Mr. Spencer’s position. The savage does not worship the 
thunder because he does not know what it is, but because he 
does, to some extent, know what it is. He worships the thun- 
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der because he knows the destructiveness of lightning ; he is 
afraid of it on account of the known and obvious dangers con- 
nected with it which he is unable to control. 

Let us hear one who had carefully collected and sifted the 
facts. Tyler says: ‘ Waitz, in speaking in his ‘Anthropology’ 
of the Indians who are not as yet semi-civilized, states that the 
Florida tribes are said to have solemnly worshipped the bad 
spirit Toia, who plagued them with visions, and to have small 
regard for the good spirit, who troubled himself little about 
mankind.” And Martius makes this characteristic remark of 
the rude tribes of Brazil: “All Indians have a lively convic- 
tion of the power of an evil principle over them. In many 
there dawns, also, a glimpse of the good, but they revere the 
one less than they tear the other. It might be thought that 
they hold the Good Being weaker in relation to the fate of man 
than the Evil.” 

Captain John Smith, the hero of the colonization of Virginia, 
in 1607, describes the worship of Okee (a word which, ap- 
parently, means that which is above our control), as follows 
(as quoted from Tylor, page 342): 

“There is yet in Virginia no place discovered to be so savage 
in which they haue not a Religion, Deer, and Bow and Arrows. 
All things that are able to doe them hurt beyond their pre- 
vention, they adore with their kinde of divine worship,— as 
the fire, water, lightning, thunder, our Ordnance peeces, horses, 
etc. But their chiefe god they worship is the Devil. Him they 
call Okee, and serue him more of feare than loue. They say 
they haue conference with him, and fashion themselves as 
neare to his shape as they can imagine. In their temple they 
haue his image evill favouredly carved, and then painted and 
adorned with chaines of copper and beads, and covered with 
a skin in such manner as the deformities may well suit with 
such a god.” 

Religion always begins with fear, and among savages, it may 
directly be defined as “the fear of evil and the various efforts 
made to escape evil.” Though the fear of evil in the religions 
of civilized nations plays no longer so prominent a part, we yet 
learn, through historical investigations, that at an earlier age of 
their development almost all worship was paid to the powers 
of evil, who were regarded with special awe and reverence. 
Thus, in Egypt, the nefarious demon Seth, or Typhon, origin- 
ally received higher honors than Osiris. Typhon was the 
deity of the desert, of drouth and feverish thirst and of the 
sterile ocean ; Osiris represents moisture, the Nile, the fertiliz- 
ing powers and life. Plutarch says,.on Isis and Osiris, chap. 
xxx, that “the power of Typhon, although dimmed and 
crushed, is still in its last-agonies and convulsions. The Egyp- 
tians occasionally humiliate and insult him at certain festivals. 
They; nevertheless, propitiate and soothe him by means of cer- 
tain sacrifices.” 

The primitive stages of the Hebrew religion are not suf- 
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ficiently known to describe the changes and phases which their 
idea of the Godhead had to undergo before it reached the 
purity of the Yahveh conception. 

It is evident from various passages that the Israelites believed 
in evil spirits dwelling in darkness and waste places. (See 
Leviticus, chap. xvii, v. 7); Deuteronomy, chap. xxx, v. 17 ; 
Jeremiah, chap. xv, v. 36; Psalms, chap. cvi, v. 37, etc. Their 
names are Seirim (chimeras, or goat spirits), Zz/zth (the nightly 
one), Sheddim (demons). But it is difficult to say whether 
they are to be regarded as the residuum of a lower religious 
stage, preceding the period of the monotheistic Yahveh cult, or 
as witnesses to the existence of superstitions, which certainly 
haunted the imagination of the uncultured, not less in those 
days than they still do in this age of advanced civilization. 
There are, accordingly, sufficient indices of a latent belief in 
evil beings among the Hebrews, and of tendencies to personify 
the dark aspects of life. 

The Jews, also, must have had a demon not unlike the 
Egyptian Typhon. The custom ofsacrificing a goat to Azazel, 
the demon of the desert, suggests that the Israelites had just 
emerged from a dualism in which both principles were re- 
garded as equal. 

We read in Leviticus xvi: 

“And Aaron shall cast lots upon the two goats; one lot for 
the Lord and the other for Azazel. And Aaron shall bring the 
goat upon which the Lord’s lot fell, and offer him for a sin 
offering. But the goat on which the lot fell for Azazel, shall 
be presented alive before the Lord, to make atonement with 
him, and to let him go to Azazel into the desert.” 

The name Azazel is derived from the word aziz, which 
means strength; the god of war at Edessa is called Azal, or 
the strong one; Bel-aziz, the strong god, and rash-aziz, the 
head of the strong one, is the name of a promontory on the 
Phenician coast. Azazel, accordingly, means the strength of 
god, divine strength, or the god of strength.* 

The mention of Azazel must be regarded asa last remnant of 
a prior dualism. Azazel, the god of the desert, has ceased to 
be the strong god ; he has become a mere shadow of his former 
power, for the scape-goat is no sacrifice. Yahveh’s goat alone 
is offered for a sin offering. The scape-goat is only sent as a 
messenger to carry out into the desert the sins of the people, 
and to give information to Azazel that they have been atoned 
for. 

These vestiges of an older dualism, which, as sacrificial cere- 
monies, could only reluctantly be discarded, are still left in 
Hebrew literature. They were, however, revived or strength- 
ened when the Jews came in contact with the Persians. The 
Persians, the inhabitants of Iran, were that nation in which 





*Azazel is translated in the any F peered Translation by ‘‘ Scape-Goat,’’ because the 
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Hebrew scholars of former centuries not understand the word, The Oxford Bible gives 
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man’s fear of evil led to the combating of evil by the assistance 
of that power which is life-sustaining and beneficent. 

The Persian religion is known as the most consistent and 
perfect system of dualism. We have little information concern- 
ing its origin, but we can, nevertheless, reconstruct it, at least, 
in rough outlines. For there are witnesses left, even to-day, of 
the historical past of the old Persian religion. A sect called 
the Izedis, are the fossil representatives of the Devil-worship 
that preceded the purer notions of Zarathustra’s Ahura- 
mazda worship, as described in the Zendavesta. Following the 
authority of a German traveler, Tylor says : 

“ The Izedis, or Yezidis, the so-called Devil-worshippers, still 
remain a numerous, though oppressed, people in Mesopotamia 
and adjacent countries. Their adoration of the sun and horror 
of defiling fire accord with the idea ofa Persian origin of their 
religion (Persianized-god), an origin underlying more super- 
ficial admixture of Christian and Moslem elements. This re- 
markable sect is distinguished by a special form of dualism. 
While recognizing the existence of a Supreme Being, their 
peculiar reverence is given to Satan, chief of the angelic host, 
who now has the means of doing evil to mankind, and in his 
restoration will have the power of rewarding them. ‘Will not 
Satan then reward the poor Izedis, who alone have never spoken 
ill of him and have suffered so much for him?’ ‘Martyrdom 
for the rights of Satan!’ exclaims the German traveler, to 
whom an old, white-bearded Devil-worshipper thus set forth the 
hopes of his religion.” 

This peculiar creed of the Izedis is, in so far, similar to the 
religion of Devil-worshipping savages, as the recognition of the 
good powers is not entirely lacking, but it is, as it were, a 
merely negative element; its positive importance is not yet 
recognized. 

It is probable that the Persians in pre-historic times were as 
much Devil-worshippers as are the Izedis. But, in Persia, 
Devil-worship developed into God-worship, and this change of 
their religious views marks a step of progress which brought it 
about, that soon afterwards the Iranians became one of the 
leading nations of the world. 

Actual Devil-worship continues until the positive power of 
good is recognized, and man finds out by experience that the 
good, although its progress may be ever so slow, is always vic- 
torious inthe end. It is natural that the power that makes for 
righteousness is, by and by, recognized as the supreme ruler of 
all powers, and then the power of evil ceases to be an object 
of awe ; it is no longer worshipped, and not even propitiated, 
but struggled against ; and the confidence prevails of a final 
victory of justice, right and truth. 
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THE WORK OF THE KUNGER BAG.* 
By Mr. ALex. W. BEALER. 


The work of the kunger bag! 

How much of mystery is wrapped in these half dozen words! 
To give in all its details the work of the kunger bag, would be 
to write the history of the negro man from the time he landed 
on the shores of the South down to the present day. And what 
a mass of folk-lore there is in the life of this self same negro! 
It speaks to him in the budding trees of the spring-time, when 
the air is redolent with the breath of the dog-wood, when, 
through the haze that fills the atmosphere, as he follows the 
sleepy mule across the freshly plowed field, the weird and mel- 
low music from his own sympathetic soul is ringing through the 
pines; it calls to him in the song of the Southern mocking-bird, 
perched upon a honeysuckle vine, pouring out his soul in jiquid 
melody; sings to him in the cricket’s voice that chirps when 
the sun is down, in the howl of the dog gazing upward at the 
fleeing moon, in the hoot of the owl, as he pops his bill and 
flies further back in the darksome wood; he hears this voice of 
mystery whispering to him above the sick man, tossing upon a 
bed of pain beneath the little cabin roof, he hears it in the trip- 
ping feet, as he sees, twinkling through the briar patch, the 
cotton tail of “Brer Rabbit,” as he goes with a hop, skip and 
jump through the old worm fence, and scurries down the field; 
he hears it, in the squeal of frightened pig whose midnight 
slumber he has broken, in the squawk of luckless chicken 
roosting low; he hears it in the daylight, he hears it in the dark, 
he hears it in the cabin, he hears it in the “big house,” at all 
times and in all places, for he is a man whose chief education 
consists of the weird, mysterious tales told about the cabin 
hearth-stone when the wind howls through the pines and the 
rain comes spluttering down the wide-mouthed chimney flue. 

The negro has a fund of folk-lore that cannot be excelled, for 
the birds and beasts, both wild and domestic, from “ Brer Fox,” 
whose den is in the deepest woodland shade, to “ Mr. Dog,” 
who dozes the hours away in the sunshine falling on the steps, 
from ‘‘de lil sassy joree” of the swamp, whose piebald tail is 
flipping up and down, to “ dat biggety ole rooster” as he leads 
his family across the lot—all have a language in which they 
speak to him when he is alone, and which he understands, a 
language that came to him—how, he cannot tell, any more than 
he can explain how he learned to talk. It lived in the hearts 
of the old time slaves, it has been transmitted to their children 
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and their children’s children, from whom it will go down to 
generations yet unborn, and as long as the country stands, this 
language will be alive within the negro’s heart. 

The negro feels that the queer stories he has inherited from 
his ancestors are the exclusive property of the race, and the 
white man, having no part irthem, has no right to hear them. 
On this account it is as difficult to get these stories as it is to 
catch him in any meanness, and if you are acquainted with the 
negro you will know that it is exceedingly easy to do this, 
about as easy as it would be to hold a living eel within the 
naked hand. 

The kunger bag has always exerted a potent influence over 
the negroes of the south. Like a modern Delilah, it has robbed 
many a strong man of his strength, it has broken up house- 
holds, and separated husbands and wives, it has brought them 
together again, it has given many a negro a mysterious power 
and enabled him to steal with impunity, it has filled the veins 
of the colored people with reptiles and given them untold hor- 
rors, it has helped many a dusky Romeo to win his Juliette, 
and in fact, to hear thém tell it, this kunger bag has worked 
more wonders among the colored race than did Aladdin’s lamp 
in the days its flame was at the zenith of its glory. 

“De sho nuff kunger bag, boss, de regler ole time feller, hit 
sho wuz a site,” said Uncle Rastus, when I asked him to en- 
lighten me on this mysterious power. ‘Wen dem kunger nig- 
gers git reddy fer ter wuck, an rite now, boss, lemme tell you 
bout dat kunger nigger. De fuss time you see a knotty haired 
nigger, dess ez black ez ole Satan hisseff, an he got eyes sorter 
red roun de lids, an de balls streakedy strikedy wid red, rite 
den youk'n put hit down dat you’se a lookin on a kunger nig- 
ger, das him zackly. Well, wen dat nigger gits reddy fer ter 
kunger somebody, he gits a lil red flannel bag, an he drap in 
nine nails, nine needles, a lil bunch er hair he dun snatch off'n 
de head uv er corpse, er snake shed (de ole skin you know de 
snake dun wark off an leff), a pinch er black pepper, haff a red 
pepper an a powdered snake head. He tie up dem things in 
de bag an drap em in his pocket, an rite den, trubble’s a breedin 
fer some nigger. He go rite ter de house whur he wanter kun. 
ger de nigger an put dat bag unner de do'step. De man come 
long, an step cross de bag, an mos fo he kno it he got snakes 
an lizzuds in him, an dar dey gwinter stay twill he kin cotch 
em an cut em out, or twill he kin fine de bag. Ef he kin git 
his hans on dat air bag he muss hole fass ter her twill he come 
ter de place whur’s dey’s runnin water. He muss fling dat bag 
in de runnin water an dat mek de snakes an lizzuds an de kun- 
ger nigger run out’n de county, an de man, he kin git well.” 

Uncle Rastus, and he is a fair specimen of the average negro, 
looks with a distrustful eye upon the new fangled appendicitis 
and believes it is the work of the kunger bag in some cases, and 
in others, a desire on the part of certain physicians, who are 
jealous of the kunger doctor’s powers, to get ahead of him in 
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this line of business. Uncle Rastus does not hesitate to ex- 
press himself very freely on this subject. 

“Look lak ter me,” said he, ‘‘dat dese yere new fangled doc- 
tors iz a cuttin up an gwine on wuss’n de law lows fer, dess 
takin de plain, revren ole stummick ake an tyin a bran new 
name ter it. Stidder callin it de stummick ake, dess lak dey 
yuseter do in de olen time, yere dey dun pawed up de groun 
an sarched de yellements ter ter fine a hifalutin name ter gin 
it, an now, bless Gawd, you doan hardly know de ole chap wen 
he gits ter ramlin round yo gizzud all drest up in dat new Eital- 
yun name dey dun gin him. Pender—pender—whut is dat 
name, boss?” 

“Appendicitis?” I ventured. 

“Das de gent fum cross de water, boss, but I cler to good- 
ness mer tongue git so twiss up wid dat name dat I| kin hardly 
git hit out’n mer teefes. Mandy say she see one uv em turrer 
day down yonner in dat air Dago’s bernanner basket. She say 
hit uz de turbulless thing ever she iz seed, wid long hairy foot- 
sies an a regler kunger eye onhim. She say dey cotch him on 
a bunch er bernanners dat come fum some furrin place er nur 
way off dere cros de water. Dey’s a skerry lookin thing, boss, 
sho’s you born, an das huccome dem doctors gin em dat furrin 
name, so’s dey kin skeer fokes wen dey’s got de stummick ake 
and mek lak dey’s some punkin wen hit comes to docterin. 

“Lemme tell you, boss, dese yere doctors can’t fool de ole 
nigger, caze you know dey ain gwinter fine nuttin lak dat ina 
man lessn he bin kunger’d, an you kno de kunger bag ain 
gwineter wuck on nobody lessn hit’s on a nigger, er a chap 
whut’s good nuff ter be a nigger. Wen dem docters gits ter 
wuckin on niggers fer dem critters, den you gwineter see supn 
happen, fer dere’s a kunger bag loose somers roun de place an 
dey sho iz got ter be docters dat iz docters. Now, sah, in de 
olen time dem things wuz yere but dey had de plain ole kunger 
name stidder dat hifalutin pendyseetis. A ole no count kunger 
docter got mad wid dat boy, Willyum Henry, er mine, an mon, 
he fixed him. He fixt up a kunger bag dess lak I dun tole you 
bout, an hit warnt more’n a week fo dey wuz a squawpyon dun 
built his den clost to dat boy’s heart. Wen de critter wuz 
unner de wedder de boy got along all rite, but wen de squawp- 
yon wuz gayly he dess went a sailin roun dat boy’s innurds, 
dess doubled him up, an fore he had time fer to cotch hiz breff 
yere he went er sailin down his leg, an him a howlin wid de 
roomatiz. Things went on dat er way fer nigh about six munse 
twill wun day I hear dat boy squall out, ‘Yere he iz, Pappy; 
come yere quick, yere he iz; I dun cotch him.’ I snatch de 
hatchet an run, and dar wuz de boy a holein ter his arm, dun 
had a string roun hit. De squawpyon wuz dess a rippin ana 
rarin down dere, but Willyum Henry, he hilt er holt ter de 
string twill de docter come an cut de arm open, an out de 
critter jumped. He dess quiled his tail up, walled his eyes, 
popped his jaws an spit amber all over de room. He wuz de 
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maddess lookin thing ever I iz seed twill I smashed him wid a 
bed slat, an den, dat boy he tun roun an got well. Hit uz de 
same sorter critter dey’s callin pendyseetis now er days, but de 
papers in dem days warnt a rarin bout it and dat docter, he ain 
nuvver let on, dess went long bout his bizness. 

“T knowed a nigger wunst dat uz kungerd an he died plum 
dead. I sot up wid de corpse, me an anur nigger. Long bout 
ten o'clock dat nigger gun ter swell up. He kep on a swellin 
twill de clock wuz a strikin twelve, an den he buss wide open, 
an yere come a great big soff shell turkle dessa scratchin todes 
me. I fetched a squall mo samer dan a wile cat, an I lit out 
fom dere, an dat udder nigger, he wuz a pawin up de grabble 
close behine me. Maybe dey buried dat nigger, boss, an maybe 
dey didn’t, but lemme tell you. Rastus warnt at de fun’l.”’ 

When a negro happens to take a shine to a married woman, 
he begins to lay his plans to break the tie that binds her to 
some obnoxious “ nigger.” 

The gay Lothario goes by night to consult the kunger doctor 
of the settlement, and this bundle of wisdom, having received 
+his pay in advance, goes at once to work to break the marriage 
yoke. He waits and watches unti) he sees the woman come 
from the house and walk barefooted across the yard. He finds 
her tracks, and from the impression made by the hollow of the 
left foot he scoops a spoonful of dirt, which he puts into a 
little bag of red flannel provided for the purpose. He next 
makes friends with the cur dog of the family, and from his 
back where the hair curls, he clips a little bunch and drops it 
into the bag with the dirt. The bag is not yet complete, for it 
must have a bunch of the husband’s hair. Having secured this, 
the kunger doctor ties the bag and places it away in a safe 
place. He then watches for the husband until he finds where 
he has walked barefooted in the sand. A spoonful of dirt is 
taken from the hollow of the left track. A bunch of hair from 
the same cur dog where it rumples on his back is clipped, and 
a bunch of the woman’s hair is secured, and all are tied up in 
another bag. With the two bags in separate pockets, the kun- 
ger doctor proceeds to the nearest place where two roads fork. 
One bag is there buried on the right hand fork and the other is 
buried on the left hand fork, and no earthly power can keep 
that husband and wife from separating. They will soon begin 
to quarrel, and it will be apparent that a separation is inevit- 
able. The husband is generally the first to suspect where the 
trouble lies. He consults the kunger doctor, and if he is able 
to pay more than the first man, the doctor’s services are secured 
and he begins to work for a reconciliation. He digs up the 
two bags and buries them in one hole, just where the roads 
come together. When this has been done, the clouds hovering 
over the couple are dissipated; in a few days the spell has been 
broken and they are as happy as they were in the days of the 
honeymoon. 

Uncle Jerry was the name of a celebrated kunger doctor who 
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flourished in Southern Georgia during slavery days. He was 
reputed to be possessed of wonderful and even supernatural 
power, and was consulted every few days by negroes who 
wanted to secure kunger bags that would enable them to steal 
without being detected. 

A young negro went to see Uncle Jerry and paid him a small 
sum for a kunger bag that would enable him to steal some 
meat from his master’s smoke house without being caught. 
The morning after he secured the bag he came limping into 
Uncle Jerry's presence. 

“Whut’s de matter wid you, nigger?” asked the old man. 

“Ole Marster cotch me,’’ was the curt reply; and then he 
added, after a pause, “ Unker Jerry, thought you sed dat kunger 
bag ud fix me so I could git somer ole Marster’s meat?” 

“Well, whut wuz de matter wid dat bag, boy?” 

“T stole de meat, but ole Marster cotch me wid em; he fell 
on me lak a house dis mawnin, an I putty nigh dead.” 

‘“‘Whut sorter meat did you steal, nigger?”’ 

“Hams.” 

“You fool nigger! dat uza shoulder bag I gin you. Ef you'd 
a stole shoulders hit ud a bin all rite, an ole Marster nuvver 
would er cotch you, but dess like a fool nigger, you stole hams 
an course you got cotched.” 

Uncle Jerry had another caller not long after this who wanted 
a kunger bag that would enable him to cuss out his old master 
for some fancied grievance. Having received his pay, Uncle 
Jerry delivered the coveted bag into the keeping of the negro, 
who hung it under his clothing next to his skin so that he 
might get its full effects. 

The next morning, with a crick in his back, with one eye 
closed, and his head badly bunged up, the young negro limped 
into the presence of Uncle Jerry, who greeted him with “ Whut’s 
de matter wid you, nigger, didn’t de bag wuck?” 

‘““No, sah, but ole Marster did,” was his reply. “I thort I 
was fixed, Unker Jerry, an I lit in and cussed ole Marster fum 
a way back yonner, but de fuss news I noed he knocked me 
down, and den he jump on an stomp me, an tromple me in de 
groun. Bless ef dat ole man didn’t lak ter kill dis nigger!” 

“An you cussed him rite to his face!” cried Uncle Jerry. 

“Yasser.” 

“You better bless Gawd dat you’se a libbin dis mawnin. I 
didn’t gin you no bag ter stan up an cuss de ole man ter his 
face, but I gin yer a fur off bag. You orter gone down ter de 
mile branch an cussed him way off dere in de woods, den de 
bag woulder wucked. You could er cussed him dere plum twill 
sun down, an I be boun he nuvver woulder toched you. You 
gotter know how ter use a kunger bag, nigger, das whut you iz.” 

One of the most popular kunger bags in the South is filled 
with love powder. It is generally made by a white man, a 
druggist, who is supposed to have a charm about him that he 
can place into the love powder and that will enable a negro 
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youth to win the heart of the most desperate coquette among 
the negro girls. The youth goes to the druggist and calls for 
love powder. The druggist takes a small quantity of carmine 
and mixes it with powdered sugar, the result being a powder 
of a delicate pink, more attractive to the negro eye than red 
lemonade when the circus is intown. Armed with this powder, 
the youth departs for the home of his lady love. On the way 
he buys some apples, oranges, cakes or candy, and into them 
he dusts some of the love powder. The balance is tied in a 
bright red bag. He must manage to get the girl to eat some 
of this powder and then, without her knowledge, he must rub 
the bag behind her ear or on the back of her neck. Soon, to 
his practiced eye, the girl is beginning to get under the influ- 
ence of the powder and of the spell he is weaving about her, 
and the following conversation takes place: 

“My deer, kine Miss, iz you got any objections ter my drawin 
my cheer ter your side an revolvin de wheels er my conversa- 
tion roun de axle tree er yo understandin?” 

“I has do objeckshuns ter a genterman addressin me in a 
propah manner, kine sir.” 

““My deer Miss, dis worl iz a howlin wilderness, full er de- 
vourin animules, an you has got ter walk thoo hit. Iz you 
made up yo mine to walk thoo it by yoseff or wid some bole 
waryer?” 

“ Yer terrigation, kine sir, shall be ansered in a ladylike man- 
ner, ef you will prove ter me dat hit iz not fer a form ana 
fashion dat you puts de question.” 

‘““Bleeve me, kine Miss, dat I has a pertickler objick fer in- 
gagin you in conversashun dis ebenin.” 

“ Deer, kine sir, I has knowed many a genterman ter talk wid 
wise words an flatterin looks an at de same time he may hab a 
deceivin heart. May I as yer, kine sir, ef you has de full rite 
ter address a lady in a pertickler manner?” 

“T has, kine Miss. I has seed many sweet ladies in my day, 
but never up ter dis time has I ever leff de highway er single 
gentermen fer to foller dese yere beakon lites. But nowm, ez 
I look in yo dark eyes, and hear your kine voice, and see your 
hones face, I feels dat I would be joyous ter come to yo beck 
an call in any time er danger.” 

“ Deer, kine sir, I will reply in answer to yo terrigation, in'de 
fuss place, dat sense I thinks you iz a hones genterman, I 
thinks a lady needs a perteckter in gwine thoo dis worl whur 
dere’s many wile animules an plenty er danger.” 

“Den, kine honor’d Miss, will you condescen ter encourage 
me ter hope dat some glorious day.in de future, I may walk by 
yo side ez a perteckter?”’ 

“Kine sir, ef you thinks you iz a bole waryer, I will conde- 
scen ter let yer pass unner my observashun fum dis time on, 
and ef you proves wuthy uv a confidin lady’s truss, some lady 
mite take you fer a perteckter, an dat lady mite be me.” 

The next thing in order is a high toned colored wedding, 
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attributed by the groom to the powers wrapped in the pink 
love powder. 

If one negro wants to oust another negro out of his job, he 
makes a kunger bag, putting in it red pepper, sulphur, and 
powdered snake root. When the negro and the boss man are 
both out of the way, the outsider, who wants the job, slips into 
the office and rubs the bags across the things the boss is ac- 
customed to handle. Having done this, he feels satisfied that 
the boss will soon discharge his porter, and give him the 
coveted job. 

When a negro gets a new dog, by hook or crook, and wishes 
to keep him at home, he kills a lizard and buries the tail of it 
under the spot on which the dog sleeps the first night. It is 
said to be stronger than a chain in keeping that dog home ever 
afterwards. 

Among the old time Africans, there was a kunger bag of 
great power in producing sickness. It was made from numer 
ous bits of roots and the tail of a rusty lizard tied in a bag, and 
to prostrate the person selected, the bag must be placed under 
the pillow. The sickness remained and proved fatal, unless the 
bag was discovered and burned, which broke the spell. 

Another plan pursued is to get nine nails and nine needles 
and tie them together with astrand of the victim’s hair. These 
things are dropped into a small bottle filled with vinegar. The 
bottle is placed under the steps, and as soon as the man walks 
over it, a sudden pain strikes him and he goes at once to bed. 
Then a search for the kunger bag is made. Ifa bottle is found, 
it is taken to the nearest stream of running water and thrown 
in. Then the friends of the sick man begin work to break the 
spell. They take red pepper, black pepper, soap grease, snake 
root, black jack root and bear-grass root, and put them in a pot 
with water over a slow fire. This acts as a charm upon the 
man who is guilty of the kungering, and he is drawn, by some 
irresistible power, to the spot to inquire how the sick man is, 
arriving just as the pot is beginning to boil. He soon leaves 
and is never heard of again. The mixture, when it has been 
boiled to a salve, is removed from the pot, and is used to rub 
wherever the sick man has pain. He is rubbed once a day for 
nine days, and every time he leaves the house he must walk 
backwards down the steps. If he follows these directions im- 
plicitly, his recovery will be sure and sudden on the ninth day. 

The foot of a white chicken, the tip of a black cat’s tail and 
the breast bone of a chicken killed by an owl, are used exten 
sively in kunger bags. Ifthe cat has not a white hair on it, it 
is an awful “powful” kunger, and many negroes regard such 
an animal with so much dread that they will not live beneath 
the same roof with it. 

Such is some of the work of the kunger bag, gathered from 
various sources and attired in attractive form. Did the kunger 
bag have its origin in the wilds of Africa, with its accompany- 
ing stories of mystery, and were they smuggled across the 
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dreary waste of waters in the keeping of some slave, to. be 
handed down from generation to generation, or did they origi- 
nate among the black men of the South? 

I leave these questions to wiser heads than mine, for, having 
given, in various forms, the work of the kunger bag, my task 
is completed, and I shall retire to make room for others who 
may have some light to throw on this interesting subject. 





NOTES ON EUROPEAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 
By Danie. G. Brinton, M. D. 


The Transition from the Paleolithic to the Neolithic Age. Many 
of the European Archezologists have maintained that there 
is a gap or hiatus between the most recent of the Pale- 
olithic deposits and the oldest of those which are Neolithic. 
They have suggested that the older race died out, and that 
Western Europe was almost uninhabited, when hordes from 
the East came in and took the land, bringing with them the 
art of polishing stone and other inventions, as well as some 
domesticated animals. 

This opinion has lately been successfully combatted by Prof. 
Prestwich in England and M. Piette in France. The latter ex- 
amined a cave on the river Arise (which is a branch of the Gar- 
onne, rising in the Pyrenees), where he exhumed numerous 
relics which seem to demonstrate the existence of a people in- 
termediate intime and culture between the two periods named. 
He brings forward the evidence forcibly in an article in the 
Bulletins of the Anthropological Society of Paris, No. 3, 1895. 

The Early Age of Metals in Italy. The use of metals, espe- 
cially bronze, began in the Italian peninsula about two thou- 
sand years B.C. It was actively carried on by the Etruscans 
and by the Celtic tribes in the Po Valley, long before Romulus 
ploughed his furrow around the Palatine hill. Few regions are 
richer in relics of that early age, and a worthy study of it has 
lately been made by Oscar Montelius, of Stockholm. His hand- 
some volume, “La Civilization Primitive en Italie,” with over 
two thousand figures and 134 plates, has been published by the 
royal printing office of Sweden, and is a mine of information 
in regard to the proto-historic epoch in the Italian peninsula. 
It is not a closet compilation, but based both on a complete 
study of previous writers and personal investigations in most 
of the principle stations and museums. 

On Crystal Charm-Stones. The notion that a transparent 
stone, such as a rock crystal, possesses magical powers and 
may be used in divining, is one widely prevalent among the 
primitive tribes and lower classes of both the old and new 
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worlds. In the last volume of the proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, Mr. Geo. F. Black describes one 
unti! recently employed for such purposes in Scotland, and, in 
passing, adds some curious particulars about crystallomancy a 
century or two ago in Great Britain. “The operator first mut- 
tered a formula of conjuration over the ball, and then placed 
it in the hands of a chaste youth or a virgin, when the spirit 
summoned would appear, or the desired answer would be visi- 
ble on the surface of the ball.” 

Human Sacrifice in Europe. That human srcrifices as bloody 
as those of the American Indians prevailed in Europe down to 
a comparatively recent date cannot be questioned. In the last 
volume of the “Correspondenz-Blatt” of the German Anthro- 
pological Society, Dr. Héfler gathers a mass of information 
about them. -The usual sacrificer was the house-father or head 
of the tribe, called by the Teutons the ‘‘Gode,” or good one 
(whence the English, God). He -plunged the knife in the 
breast and tore out the heart and offered it to the idol,-just as 
did the Aztec priest. Children were the favorite victims; and 
they were slain in Scandinavia within historic times.*.-Portions 
of the body were dried or smoked, and employed:as charms 
or as medicine. German folk-tales still speak of* the ‘dried 
finger of an infant as a valuable medicament. How near are 
the most cultured nations to the period of primitive savagery! 

Origin of Ancient European Religions. Almost every “year 
some learned book is issued tracing the religions of: ancient 
Greece or Italy, or Scandinavia, to Asiatic sources. Language 
is the usual support of such theories, but myth and ceremonies 
are also called in. One of the latest is by Regnaud, published 
in Paris in 1894. It is ably reviewed by Prof. F. A. Cannizzaro 
in the Acts of the Roman Anthropological Society. The re- 
viewer points out with entire justice how inconclusive it is to 
trace historic connections between such religious customs as 
the worship of fire, burning the dead body, etc., which are 
found here and there over the whole earth. 

The Stone Circles of England. In a discussion of the stone 
circles existing in England some members of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute expressed the opinion that they were con- 
structed two or three thousand years, B. C., and from: that 
down to the Roman invasion. Many of them are certainly 
sepulchral in purpose, but others, located in commanding po- 
sitions with the larger stones at the northern end, it was sug- 
gested might have been for observing or worshipping the pole 
star. It was not obvious from the remains who their builders 
were, but from their position they must have been members of 
the Celtic tribes inhabiting Southern England when the Ro- 
mans arrived. 

Ancient Dwarf Races in Europe. Bones of a small race of 
men have been found in several ancient cemeteries in Europe, 
notably in Northern Switzerland. Their examination has led 
Prof. Kollman to the surprising conclusion that, ‘These smaller 
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varieties have been the predecessors of the now predominant 
type of full-sized humanity.” (Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, Nov., 1895.) 

Such a view is not in accord with the observations on the 
oldest remains of human skeletons from the caves. These in- 
dicate men of ordinary stature. 








ANCIENT HEBREW SCROLL 
SHOWING THE MANNER OF KEEPING THE ANCIENT WRITINGS 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 
By THEODORE F. Wricut, Pu.D., U. S. Secretary P. E. Funp. 


A very perfect reproduction of the great Contour Map of 
Palestine has been made by the collotype process. It is of a 
size to be held in the hand, and will be of use in classes. With 
a copy of the great map in the lecture-room, and a collotype 
in the student’s room, good work can be done, which it would 
be impossible to do with the older maps. 
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Of course, a new map of Jerusalem will soon be in order, for 
the excavations show where the old wall was, and enable us to 
put in the gates at the points, which could never have been 
ascertained in any other way. All of Nehemiah’s descriptions, 
once so unintelligible that scarcely any two scholars agreed, 
are now as plain as any other Bible language. 

At the recent meeting in New York of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, I had the honor of reading a paper to 
show that the work by Dr. Btiss has already solved the problem 
of Nehemiah’s Night Ride, and put an end to a controversy in 
which all parties are now seen to have been in error. 

Those who visit the city while Dr. Bliss is going on with his 
work, will gain aclearer knowledge of the old masonry than 
can we at home, and I greatly regret to learn that some, who 
had made their plans to go, have given up doing so. This isa 
great mistake. There never was a better time. There are, in 
ordinary years, too many tourists to be well accommodated 
with lodgings and horses. This year every one will get the 
best, and thus the opportunity will be one of a life-time. There 
is, and has been, no disturbance in Palestine proper, and there 
is no reason to think that the least obstacle to travel exists. 
Indeed, the serious trouble of quarantine is not at present to 
be feared. 

Whatever the outcome of the present difficulties, I think that 
some degree of European interference may be expected, and 
this will certainly improve the facilities for travel. No one in 
Palestine, except the. officials, really regards the government 
arrangements with full approval, and thus there will be no ob- 
jection made to any improvements which may come in,— such 
as postal facilities, better roads, more even taxation, and sani- 
tary regulations. As it is, however, the land is gaining every 
year in some ways, especially as to agriculture. 

In Jerusalem, foreign interests are so great and the foreign 
population is so large that there is no real danger. It is the 
one place in the whole empire where European powers have 
the most reason to interpose if there shall be the least threat of 
violence. The great buildings put up by the Greek church are, 
in fact, not missionary property, but national structures, offi- 
cially recognized by Russia. In a less degree, but still with a 
certain official connection, the English, French, German and 
Austrian buildings stand supported. The Armenians are active 
in Jerusalem, and their buildings may be in some danger; but, 
as any outbreak would endanger the whole city, I feel that it 
would not be permitted. 

In our distress over the sufferings of the innocent, we must 
not forget that there:are not a few among the Turks who would 
welcome a change to a constitutional government, and those 
who are interested in explorations must especially remember 
with gratitude, the archzological interest and services of Ham- 
deh: Bey, Secretary of the Interior. 

No. 42 Quincy STREET, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


~ 
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EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 


By Rev. WILLIAM C. WINSLow. 


Discoveries at this date resemble elections when the 
“returns” are not in. Dr. Naville is at Thebes to complete 
his triumph at Dér-el-Bahari, and Dr. Hogarth and Mr. Gren- 
field are already on the track of important discoveries in the 
Fayidm; but the returns, called results, are yet to be announced. 
Nor has the splendid volume upon the temple of Queen 
Hatasu, overdue, come to hand (this February 27th), and 
inanition is my cry just now. 


One of the Fund’s staff, Mr. Percy E. Newberry, writes that 
he has been working at some of the ancient kingdom tombs at 
Thebes, and that he has discovered in the northern Asasif two 
tombs, which, without doubt, belong to this early period. One 
of them is the tomb of a “governor of the nome,” whose 
“sood name’”’ (ven-ef nefer) was Ahy; the scenes in it are ex- 
ecuted in relief and well preserved. The other is in a very 
mutilated condition, but he hopes, before long, to make out 
most of the inscriptions in it. 

He has also made many other important finds in the Theban 
necropolis this autumn; but perhaps the most interesting is the 
discovery of a parallel text to the one in the tomb of Rekh- 
mara, giving the duties of the Wezir of Thebes. By this new 
text he hopes to restore much that is defective in the Rekhmara 
inscription, 


THE Mummy in one of the cases sent from Dér-el-Bahari to 
Boston, I find to be that of Her-maut-aa-nert, the mother of 
Set-tehuti-af-ankh, the Prophet of Mentu. The ushabti boxes 
belong to it, with a jackal to lie on the foot of the outside 
coffin. The foundation deposits, such as are sent to Chicago, 
are quite interesting. 


Beni Hasan is to be further depicted, as volume III, needed 
to complete the full publication of those famous tomb-scenes, 
will contain colored hierolyphs and details, representing the 
use of flint during the XIIth Dynasty. I judge this will be 
useful to our paleologists, like Prof. H. W. Haynes. 


Sir T. Witxtiam Dawson, F. R.S.; of Montreal, has been 
elected Vice-President of the Fund for Canada. There could 
be no better choice, and Sir William honors the Society in 
going upon its official roll. It is expected, that by next 
autumn, at latest, at least one American committee to aid in 
administering the business affairs of the Society will have 
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begun its duties. I have earnestly advocated this measure, 
and I believe that all our great cities should have a committee 
to represent and present our cause and aid in collecting funds. 
The respective museums should all share in the spoils. The 
special fund of $500.00, for transcribing the mural scenes dis- 
closed at the temple of Queen Hatasu, started by Mr. E. 
Brinton Coxe, of Drifton, Penn., needs recruits. He gives 
$50.00 on condition that nine more give each that sum. 


THE TOMB OF PAHERI. 


Dr. J. J. TyLER, the scholarly antiquarian and Egyptologist, 
edited for the eleventh volume of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund (Ahnas), a concise narrative of the results of his labors 
at the tomb of Paheri at El Kab, with ten illustrative plates. 
It was but so much stimulus to the archeological appetite, 
for Paheri was Nomarch of the IIId nome of Upper Egypt, and 
his tomb in Nekheb, its capital, is splendidly illustrated with 
scenes in the life of Paheri, which may be assigned to the age 
of Thothmes III. The tomb is a miniature Beni Hasan in its 
characterizations of business, daily and social functions. 

Dr. Tyler now publishes the initial volume in a series of six, 
intended to reproduce the decorations and text in their entirety, 
and exactly as they now appear. It is an edition de luxe, in 
which the drawings are presented on a large scale by collotype 
process, the edition being limited to 250 copies, at $10.50 per 
copy (each volume), which may be ordered from the office of 
the Fund at 15 Blagden street,.in Boston. This royal volume, 
measuring 25 x 20 inches, contains an exquisitly finished frontis- 
piece in color, fourteen collotype plates and three lithographs. 
The accomplished author is performing a labor of high artistic 
merit of great archzological value, and of much interest to all 

who make the monuments of Egypt either a study or a topic 
_ for reading. The tourist, in his study, as he scans these plates, 
will be carried, in mind, back to the sculptures and mural 
decorations which he inspected while he journeyed up and 
down the most historic and enchanting of all rivers. 

Let me give an impression of the contents of this book 
which so brilliantly depicts to us the doings of a Prince that 
lived 1500 B.C. Take the frontispiece and plates X, XI and 
XII, which panoramically present “The Banquet,” as it is 
termed. Paheri and his wife sit at a separate table, and their 
son, Amenmes, performs before them a ceremony of offering 
that is probably used only at feasts to the dead. - Paheri’s 
father, Atefrura, and his wife Kem, and Paheri’s maternal 
grandfather, Aahmes, and his wife, Apu, sit at two tables. 
The rest of the figures are in four groups, seated on mats, and 
waited on by male and female servants, while musicians per- 
form. Excepting the six principal personages, the guests all 
wear conical headpieces, often worn on such occasions. Over 
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each person is placed his or her name (so that they may be 
recognized A. D. 1806!), and over each of the women is a bit 
of conversation, imaginary or otherwise. A lotus bud or 


flower is usually in the hand, and most of the women have one . 


bound round the head-dress. I give only a few particulars. 
Ina rectangular space is a menu ot the offerings, twenty-two in 
number, among which are mu, water, arp, wine, and daz, honey. 

Amenmes oOfficiates, wearing the leopard skin, used on such 
occasions. He says what is a kind of “grace before meals” at 
banquets to the living or dead: Ex ka-ten per kheru em khet nevt, 
au uab. It may be commended, for brevity, to many a prolix 
blessing-asker of to-day at prandial festivities. In the top row 
of notables, the brother of Paheri, Herari, “receives all good 
things and makes a holiday.” Behind Herari sits Paheri’s 
second cousin, Teta, ‘‘an attendant of his Majesty; next, is 
cousin Mezay-se, and then his uncle Mey, who declines to 
drink deeper, although the cup-bearer says, “ Ut-ua nekt, uah-a 
tu.” Sensenbet, one of the females, is addressed, “ Drink, do 
not refuse; see, I am not going to leave you;” and Thupu 
seconds the servant’s importunity, “ Drink! do not spoil the 
entertainment; let the cup come to me; it is due to the Ka to 
drink,” 

Behind the orchestra (stalls?) are Amen-sat and Tetuta, 
great-aunts of Paheri, and Tetuta’s daughters, Zab, Ty and 
Nub-em-nehebt. But I make no more mention of the living 
figures in this tableau. Indeed, everybody seems very much 
alive, although they died 3,400 years ago. The plates abound 
in these representions, of human life, mirth, solemnity, mean- 
nesses and excellencies of. character and actions, at that pre- 
Mosaic time. We owe Dr. Tyler’s energy, talent, generosity 
a big archeological debt for his royal volume, which should 
find a home in many a public library. We await volume II 
with a keen archzological hunger. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 
By THE EDITor. 


Tue Hirttites.—A dozen years ago Dr. Schliemann found on 
the ancient site of Troy curious monuments and vases, the style 
of which was neither Greek nor Egyptian. They have since been 
shown to be Hittite. Recently deciphered hieroglyphics have 
also brought new evidence. Yet, the whole matter has been 
under controversy, the cuneiform inscriptions claimed tor the 
Hittite people being interpreted differently by different scholars. 

Recently the whole matter has been -discussed, back and forth, 
by scholars of different nations. An Italian Jesuit, Cesare de 
Cara, has published a work of rare scholarship, entitled “ Gli 
Hethei-Pelasgi,” the very title of which indicates the new theory 
proposed; His claim is that the Hittites and the Pelasgians, 
the ancient, prehistoric inhabitants of the Grecian countries, 
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were one and the same people. He finds in the Hittite civ- 
ilization and culture of Asia Minor the source and fountain- 
head ot the civilization of the Greco-Latin races of Southern 
Europe, so that both the classical nations of antiquity, Greece 
and Rome, builded on the foundation of an originally Semitic 
and Asiatic culture, and that the civilization of the two nations 
of classical antiquity was not original with them, but was bor- 
rowed from the East, yet not directly, but through the medium 
of the Pelasgians, the original inhabitants of the southern coun- 
tries of Europe, who in turn had come across the Hellespont. 
This enigmatical race of antiquity, whose very existence had 
been demonstrated to the satisfaction of historians only by the 
evidences furnished recently by the archzologist’s spade and 
pick, thus becomes the great civilizing factor of the ancient 
world, as the Hittites and Pelasgians are declared to be identi- 
cal: The origin of this Hittite civilization dates back to the 
second millennium before Christ, and was transplanted to Europe 
in prehistoric times. 

This line of thought had been engaging the attention of the 
French archeologist, Solomon Reinach, even before the publi- 
cation of the de Cara theory, only that Reinach, had inverted 
the order of development and had not derived the Pelasgians 
from the Hittites, but the Hittites from the Pelasgians, and 
pictured the migration of this people not from the East to the 
West, but from the West to the East. The leading English 
scholar on the Hittite problem, the enthusiastic Oxford Orien- 
talist, Professor Sayce, has, in Zhe Academy, declared himself as 
favoring the theory of the Italian savant. 

A new turn in the discussion has been taken by Professor 
Jensen, of the University of Marburg, acknowledged as a lead- 
ing specialist in cuneiform literature. In the German Oriental 
Society Zeitschrift he has discussed, in detail, the Hittite finds 
made in Sindshirli, in Syria, by a German company of explorers, 
and containing a rich abundance of inscriptions. He declares 
that these inscriptions, upon which so much of the Hittite theory 
is based, do not justify such an historical superstructure, and 
that they date from a period when the Hittite empire had long 
since disappeared from the historical horizon. According to 
Jensen, these inscriptions date from 1000 to 500 B. C., and are 
not Hittite at all, but are written in a Cilician dialect, and ac- 
cordingly are not Semitic, but are Indo-European, they agree- 
ing in many particulars with the Armenian. 

Professor Zockler, of Griefswald, in the Beweis des Glaudbens, 
discusses these new theories and shows that even according to 
Jensen’s criticism the theory that the Hittites and Pelasgians 
were one people originally is not invalidated, only the date of 
the Sindshirli monuments and of the state of civilization repre- 
sented by them can not be regarded as so prominent a factor in 
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the oldest culture of the Oriental peoples as‘had been supposed. 
At any rate the identification ‘of the two peoples is a possibility, 
almost a probability, and with the confirmation of this supposi- 
tion the earliest history of Western Asia and of Greece and 
Rome assumes a different aspect.— 7vanslated and Condensed for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. ~ 


M. DE QuUATREFAGES, the French ethnologist, has made public 
his conclusions with regard to the origin and distribution of 
the human race. He says all mankind came from a central 
mass in Northern Asia and that there were three fundamental 
types—black, white and’yellow. These three types scattered 
over the world and intermingled, forming, in course of time, 
seventy-two distinct races of human beings, which is the num- 
ber of races classified by our best ethnologists in the tabula- 
tions brought down to the year 1890. The learned De Quatre- 
fages believes that the American Indians came from a “blend- 
ing of white and yellow races with a local quarternary race.” 


Mizpan. — Two thousand ninethundred and thirty-five feet 
above the sea, Mizpah is at once the most conspicuous height 
in Central Palestine, and itself commands the widest view, 
being nearly four hundred feet above Jerusalem. Tradition 
points out the tomb of Samuel, covered by a mosk, once a 
noble crusader’s church. The houses are ancient, partly hewn 
out of the rock. From the tower of the mosk almost every 
town in Benjamin may be recognized, spread out like an em- 
bossed map. Somewhere on the slopes, southwest towards the 
wide Philistian plain, between Mizpah and Shen, which has not 
been identified, must have been the memorial stone of victory, 
Eben-ezer, now a household word in Christendom, whose name, 
perhaps, may be traced in the village of Deir-Aban, a little to 
the east of Bethshemesh, and just where Jerome places it. 
The panorama from Mizpah gives an idea of the encroachments 
which the Philistines had made even upon the hill country, and 
of the completeness of their defeat when Samuel not only re- 
covered all the western hill country of Benjamin and Judah, 
but also the maritime plain from Ekron, the northernmost 
inland Philistine town, to Gath, or Beit Jebrin, in the south.. 
In this connection the expression in the fourteenth verse, 
“there was war between Israel and the Amorites,”’ is full of 
significance. The Amorites inhabited many of the hill cities, 
from which they had never been ejected, or of which they had 
recovered possession, and this verse shows that they too had 
suffered under the iron rule of their neighbors of the plain. 


“SAMUEL Took A STONE, AND Set 1T.”-— The erection of* 
stones to mark a victory has been, and is, universal among al! 
nations, from the rude cairn of the ancient Britons, or the 
monolith which one sees not unfrequently in the deserts both 
of Africa and Arabia—a short pillar, propped by a few smaller 
stones round it, to mark some tribal skirmish, which your Bed’ 
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ween guide is ever eager to point out to you—to the sculptured 
shaft, the memorial cross, or the obelisk, which tells of the 
carnage in many a battle-field in Europe. Man has ever 
recorded his triumphs in stone—rarely with the humility which 
raised Samuel’s Eben-ezer.—H. B. Tristram, i” S. S. Times. 


Foop oF THE Mounp BuiLpers.—In July last, H. I. Smith 
and three experienced excavators, began exploring on the farm 
of Mrs. Fanny E. Fox, near May’s Lick, Mason County, Ky. 
A creek wound its way around a peninsula-like plateau, which, 
owing to the nature of the burned soil, pieces of pottery, bone 
and charcoal, seemed to be undoubtedly the site of a large 
village centuries ago. A mound, oblong in shape, and about 
five feet high, was found. This mound was about sixty feet on 
the longest axis, and was thickly wooded. A walnut stump 
nearly three feet in diameter was a certain proof that the 
place must have been undisturbed for many years. 

Most of those buried inthe mounds were found in the rudest 
sort of box made with slabs of stones. These stones probably 
came from the creek below, and are just in the condition in 
which they were found on the banks, where the frost and thaws 
every year add a new supply from the rocky sides of the 
stream. Through the crevices the rains filled these rude graves 
with earth, and it was in getting this away from the bones that 
the delicate work came in. 

They found 207 graves in the three mounds they opened, and 
in the burial places about the fields. These were generally iso- 
lated skeletons and were buried barely a foot under the ground. 
_ They found any amount of pottery, but no unbroken jar. 
This is easily accounted for, owing to the action of the frost. 
The jars soon filled with earth, which held the rain. This 
would get frozen stiff, and as soon as the thaw came the jar 
broke into fragments. In some cases we found nearly all the 
pieces, and will be able to build up the jars again. One jar 
that was placed on the left breast of a child will be easily and 
perrectly put together. This pottery will be arranged, so I am 
told, in a series. The perfectly plain first, and then the first 
attempts at ornamentation, and so gradually up till the most 
highly ornamented is reached. Onesmall piece was found that 
’ had the rude figure of what was probably intended to be a liz- 
ard engraved on it. 

In their searchings also they found remnants of the food on 
which these people lived. Among their finds were clam shells 
in great abundance, a piece of fresh water turtle, bones of bear, 
dear, raccoon and wild turkey, and charred corn, beans and 
walnuts. These mounds were particularly rich in bone instru- 
ments in every stage of manufacture. The legbone of a turkey 
seems to have been chiefly used for making awls and needles. 
It is proposed to show the work of making the different bone 
implements from the parent bone up to the perfected article. 
All these exhibits ought to be useful lessons to the student. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE LUNAR CULT AND THE CALENDAR SYSTEM 


A very interesting subject of study is the Lunar Cult in its 
connection with the calendar system. This prevailed very ex- 
tensively in Oriental countries and had as much to do with the 
calendar and the system of time reckoning as the Solar Cult. 
But in this connection it does not seem to have been so promi- 
nent; or, at least, if it were so, it has not received the attention 
of scholars so as to be put in its proper place. 

We propose to take it up as our subject, but we shall begin 
with the inquiry, whether it existed among the Mound Builders. 
and whether there was any calendar system connected with it? 
It is well known that the Solar Cult was very prevalent among 
this people, though it is uncertain whether that Cult furnished 
them with a calendar, except perhaps in its very rudest form. 

We may suppose that the Lunar Cult and Solar Cult were 
associated together, and that these two were accompanied by 
the fire cult and perhaps a modified form of totemism or animal 
worship; for we do not find the systems were separated from 
one another, or that there was any differentiation in the relig- 
ions of the ruder people. Our information will be drawn from 
the symbols of the Mound Builders, but may be supplemented 
by the traditions and myths of the surviving tribes. 

It seems that the nature powers and the elements, as well as 
the heavenly bodies, were all worshiped as divinities, and were 
symbolized by particular figures: the sun by the circle, the moon 
by the crescent, the four points of the compass by the cross, 
the revolution of the sky by the suastika, the rain by the ser- 
pent, the water by the spider, the air by the bird, the earth by 
the looped squares, and the fire by the spiral lines. 

The four quarters of the earth and sky were also symbolized ; 
as the serpent was divided into four parts with a circle at each 
joint. The bird appeared upon the four sides of the looped 
square. The circle, itself, was attended with four points or eight 
points, and was divided by the cross into four parts. 

The spider had eight legs, each one of them marked with four 
bands. The body, itself, was divided into four parts. There 
were also four sacred colors, each color sacred to a different 
point of the compass, The four seasons were thus symbolized 
as well as the four elements; thus making “four” as the sacred 
number. 
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When, however, we come to the Lunar Cult we find that the 
number “three” is introduced, for there are generally three cres- 
cents associated with the circles on the shell gorgets, and they are 
in the centre of the circles. (We do not know that there was any 
significance in this; yet, if we multiply the four circles by the 
three crescents we shall have the number twelve, which is equal to 
the number of months in the year, made up of the four seasons 
of three months each,) 

These symbols are always associated together, and are very 
seldom found separate. They show that the Lunar Cult was 
closely connected with the Solar Cult, and that there was a 
unity to the nature worship. The sun presides over the four 
quarters of the sky and ruled all of the seasons, and controlled 
even the various elements, and was the great “master of life.” 

It is interesting to go over the different symbols and to notice 
their unity and close connection, We find these in the earth- 
works of the Ohio river, in the shell gorgets which are common 
among stone graves, in the copper relics found among the 
mounds. We also find them in the fetiches and idols of the 
Pueblos and Cliff Dwellers, occasionally in the carved columns 
and totem-posts of the northwest coast, but they are more num- 
erous in the sculptured relics of the southwest. 

I. Let us take up first the symbolism contained in the earth- 
works, and notice the prevalence of the crescent with the circle, 
square, and other figures. 

We have already stated that these were erected by a class of 
sun worshipers who were agriculturists, but lived in walled vil- 
lages, and surrounded their village enclosures with symbols of 
their Solar Cult. We find that they were also worshipers of 
the moon, and embodied the symbols of the Lunar Cult in their 
sacred circles, dance grounds, and altar mounds. This will be 
shown by the different groups. 

The Junction Group is the most remarkable. “It consists of 
four circles, three crescents, two square works, and four mounds. 
In this group there are two small mounds enclosed by a ditch 
and wall, which are the usual sign for the symbol of the sun. 
Almost touching the circle enclosing the mound is a crescent, 
130 feet in diameter, and near this is another crescent which 
terminates in a mound of sacrifice, 7 feet high by 45 feet base. 
This mound is composed of clay. Three feet below this surface 
was a layer of wood coals; seven feet below the surface were 
found three skeletons which had been placed upon an altar and 
covered with earth mingled with coals and the fragments of 
hard-burnt clay. Upon the altar were found a number of relics, 
which clearly belonged to the Mound Builders. The group is 
situated upon a beautiful plain forming the third terrace, over- 
looking the stream, and probably marks the site of an ancient 
dance ground.” 
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FIG. 14. CRESCENTS AND CIRCLES NEAR SACRED ENCLOSURE 
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FIG. 15. CRESCENTS AND CIRCLES AND OBLONG ENCLOSURES 
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Supplementary Plan V 
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FIG. 16. CRESCENTS AND CIRCLES, NEAR SACRED ENCLOSURES 
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Black-Water Group resembles this in the situation and ar- 
rangement of the circles and crescents, but is especially remark- 
able for its singular parallels, which are supposed to be the 
place where prisoners formerly ran the gauntlet. It is probable 
that the circles mark the spot where the prisoners were offered 
as sacrifice after they had passed through the ordeal of fire. ' 

The ancient works in Pike County contain the usual circle 
and square, but near them, on the terrace overlooking the Sciota 
river, is the group in which various symbolic figures may be 
recognized —the square, the circle, the crescent, the ellipse and 
square in combination. 

Nothing can surpass the symmetry of these works. The fact, 
that the large circle and a portion of the small circles have been 
partially destroyed by the wasting of the bank, shows that these 
works were very ancient. The river now runs at a distance, 
though its ancient bed can be seen below the bluff. 

It is impossible to resist the conviction that some signifi- 
cance is attached to these singular forms that the Lunar Cult 
prevailed in this region. 

(2). Crescents are sometimes found inside of the smaller circles, 
the ditch being between the crescent and circle.. Specimens of 
this may be seen at Hopetown. Here the small circles open 
out from the large squares and the cresents are inside of the 
circles. Another specimen can be found at High Bank. Still 
others may be seen at Newark. These circles are called by 
Squier and Davis, watch-towers. They may have been estuffas, 
or sweat-houses. If so, the circle and crescent would be natural 
religious symbols. 

(4). It is well known that crescent shaped pavements have been 
found in the depths of the altar mounds at Mound City, the 
crescent being made of silvery mica. 

The mica was composed of small discs which overlap one 
another like the scales of a fish. A crescent-shaped pavement 
was also seen surrounding the great mound at Circleville. The 
graded way which reached to the summit being placed above 
the pavement. 

(c). Another evidence is furnished by the shell gorgets which 
are so numerous among the stone graves of Tennessee, and the 
lodge circles near New Madrid, Missouri. There is a striking 
| resemblance between the figures contained in these gorgets and 
the geometric figures which are embodied in the earth-works of 

| Ohio, suggesting that the same symbolism was known among 
two or three classes of Mound Builders. 
| ‘ Moreover, various ceremonial maces and ornamental objects 
made from banded slate, have been found in the mounds of 
Ohio. Some of these maces bear the shape of a double crescent; 
others the shape of a double disc, suggesting the thought that 
they were symbols to the sun and moon. 
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The same superstition was expressed by the people of the 
stone graves, who placed upon the bodies of the dead, amulets 
in the shape of shell gorgets, on which were engraved the cir- 
cles, squares, crescents, serpents, and other symbols, showing 
that there was a special charm to this symbol. 

Cult was common among the Mound Builders. The same 
system also seems to have been prevalent among the various 
tribes which survived the Mound Builders. 

II. We turn from the symbols of the Mound Builders to the 
myths of the Aborigines. 

The following are the myths in reference to the moon which 
are extant among the wild tribes: 

“ The Mandans hold that the sun is the residence of the “ Lord 
of Life.” In the moon dwells the Old Woman who Never Dies, 
She keeps watch over all our actions. She has a white band 
around her throat, in allusion to the white line of the crescent. 
She has six children: the oldest is day, the next younger is the 
sun, and the third is night; one daughter is the “ high revolving 
star” (alluding to the polar star), and Venus, the “child of the 
moon;” and, “she who wears a plume” is the morning star. 
The second daughter, called “The Striped Gourd,” is a star 
which revolves the polar star. The third daughter is the Even- 
ing Star, which is near the setting sun. 

The Old Woman who “never dies,” sends, in the spring, the 
water fowl, swans, geese, and ducks, as symbols of the kinds of 
grain cultivated by the Indian; the wild goose signifies corn, 
the geese, the gourd, and the duck, beans. It is the “ Old 
Woman” who causes these plants to grow, and therefore, she 
sends these birds as her representatives. 

There was a sacredness to every season, and there were 
dances and ceremonies which were celebrated at the beginning 
vf each season. Even the Northern Indians had their ceremo- 
nies. They were especially noted for their traditions about the 
moon, as every season had its peculiar kind of moon—the 
moon of the hunters, the moon of the planters, the harvest 
moon, the dry moon and wet moon. In fact, the changes of 
the moon were more closely watched than the changes and 
positions of the sun, for they were more easily recognized and 
associated with the changes of the seasons. The sun was the 
great divinity, the Master of Life, and the moon was his com- 
panion, and the stars were the children of the sky; as in classic 
lands, the sun was the great father of all, and there were differ- 
ent divinities for the different operations of nature and the 
elements. Ceres for the corn and crops; Ares was God of War; 
Artemes was the God of the hunter. 

So in this country the Aborigines had supreme gods which 
were identical with the sun and moon, and inferior gods who 
ruled the seasons and the elements. 
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According to Maj. Powell, the mountains, hills, valleys, and 
great rocks have their own special deities —invisible spirits. 
Lakes, rivers, and springs were the homes of the spirits. All 
these had animal forms when properly presented. But the 
heavenly bodies are either creative personages, or ancient men, 
or animals, translated to the sky. Gradually, the gods of the 
firmament, the sun, moon, and stars, are advanced to supremacy. 

The clouds, the storms, the winds, day and night, dawn and 
gloaming, the sky, earth, and sea, and all the various phases of 
nature perceived by the barbaric mind, are personified and dei- 
fied, and exalted to a supremacy; while all the gods of the 
lower stage that remain — animals, demons, and all men —be- 
long to an inferior class. The gods of the sky, the shining one, 
those that soar on bright wings, those that are clothed in gor 
geous colors, those that come from we know not where, those 
that vanish to the unknown, are the supreme gods. 

Thus we see that the Lunar Cult as associated with the 
Solar Cult, and a regard for the earth and the elements as 
sacred, is embodied in the myths. 

The earth is not regarded as supreme, though there was 
always a sacredness about the fresh earth, or the virgin soil. 

Miss Alice Fletcher has spoken of this. She says, “ The 
mellowed earth has never been absent from any religious exer- 
cise of which I have yet seen or learned among the Indians. 
It represents the unappropriated life or power of the earth whence 
man may obtain life and sustenance. The square or oblong, 
with the four lines standing out, is invariably interpreted to 
mean the earth, or land, with the tour winds blowing toward it. 
The cross, whether diagonal or upright, always symbolized the 
four winds or four quarters.” 

We do not know that the Lunar Zodiac was recognized by 
the wild tribes, or that the constellations were read by them, 
except the few that have been mentioned.* Orion was regarded 
as the great hunter, though, among the civilized tribes of the 
Southwest many of the constellations were known. Still, there 
was, everywhere, a reverence for the moon as the great lumi- 
nary which regulated the seasons and divided the employments 
of the people; and we may suppose that on this account the 
moon was worshiped as a divinity. 





*These engraved gorgets contain crosses, which are supposed to be symbols ot the points 
of the compass. Others contain suastikas, which are supposed to be symbols of the revo- 
lution of the sky, though in India they are called “fire generators.’’ Some of the crosses 
have four rings on each arm, and four rings between the ends of each arm, showing that the 
number “‘ 4”’ was sacred to the Mound Builders. The serpent symbols are generally divided 
into four parts. and have from four to eight rings inthe head and body. There are also 
bird gorgets which contain four bird’s heads emanating froma looped rectangular figure 
made by tour parallel lines. Some of them have four perforations in thecentre: others have 
a figure of the sun with eight rays, and in the centre of the sun the cross with four arms. 
These gorgets show that the sun and moon were connected in the symbolism, as do the 
scalloped-shell discs, which are so numerous in the stone graves. The form of the circles, 
or suns, carved upon the concave surface, is similar to the paintings on the high rocky cliffs 
on the banks of the Cumberland and Harpeth. One of these was found in a carefully con- 
structed stone cist in which the face of the skeleton was looking toward the setting sun. It 
has a circle in the centre and four crescents emanating from the circle. Outside of this are 
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The same is true of the stars and heavenly bodies. 

It seems certain constellations were also known to even the 
wild tribes and exactly the same constellations which are known 
to the civilized tribes of America, and very similar to those 
known to white men in this country, and to all the civilized 
nations of the earth, viz: the Great Bear, Pleiades, and the Dipper. 

Mr. Tanner says, “ The Indians had the names for the constel- 
lations, and these are very similar to those which prevail in the 
East. The constellation of Ursa Minor was called the Great 
Bear. The bear’s head was represented by the stars in a tri- 
angle; the back of the animal by seven stars. The Fisher stars 
are the bright stars in Ursa Major; and even the sweating lodge, 
one of the poles of which is removed, was symbolized by the 
stars. The morning star and the north star, also had names. 
The aurora borealis was regarded as a symbol of the Goddess 
of War. 

The Dakotas held, that the meteors were manitous. They 
called them the mysterious passing fires (Wahkendendas). The 
trailing light they believed to be the waiving hair flowing from 
the head. The Pleiades were known among all Indian tribes, 
and were believed to be animated spirits. 

Cusick says, “That it is believed that the seasons were di- 
rected by the seven stars of the Pleiades.” 

Mrs. E, W. Emerson speaks of a figure with four sun-circles 
on the arms, and a hatchet in one hand, a triangular cap on the 
head, and seven balls above the cap. This represents Wahun- 
dedan, the Goddess of War of the Dakotas. 

The tortoise was the symbol of the earth among the Iroquois, 
the eagle was the symbol of the sky, the serpent was the sym- 
bol of the water, the circle was the symbol of the sun. 

It is related by Vimont, that the moon was the wife of the 
sun, of which Manbozho is pronounced as being an incarnation. 
“The various changes of the moon afford the Indian,” says Mr. 
Tanner, “a method of measuring time, very definite as to peri- 
ods, but variable as tonames.” The January moon was believed 
to give longevity to those born in that month. 

There is evidence amongst the Mayas and tribes of the south- 
west that the months were divided into a definite number of 





eight concentric circles, arranged in a band with dots between the circles. On the outside 

of the shell are fourteen discs which are supposed to represent the rays of the sun. Another 

scalloped-shell gorget has the centre sun and three crescents instead of four; and within the 

— outsfde, six concentric circles instead of eight, and thirteen scallops instead of four- 
een. 

Mr. Holmes says, that the general shape of the discs is such as to suggest a likeness to 
the sun. The well known fact that the district from which the gorgets came, was, at the 
time of discovery by the whites, inhabited by a race of Sun Worshipers, the Natchez, con- 
firms the opinion that they were sacred to Sun Worship. 

Another fact which gives plausibility to the theory that the Mound Builders were wor- 
shipers of the sun and moon, and the nature powers, is that spider gorgets have been found 
among the mounds of Missouri, in which there are spiders, the body marked with the symbol 
of the cross and suastika, the eight legs crossed with four lines, four bands on the tail, four 
rings surrounding the spider, and a zigzag line emenating from the mouth crossing the rings. 
Another spider has a cross on the back and what appears to be the Egyptian tau on the 
body. These gorgets were c.-amon near New Madrid, in Arkansas, showing that the sym- 
bolism of the Lunar Cult was wide-spread. 
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days, and that the year was made up of a definite number of 
months, and even weeks. The weeks were composed of thirteen 
days, or half of the month, possibly derived from making the 
division between the light of the moon and the dark of the 
moon. It is possible, however, that thirteen months, or thirteen 
moons constituted the yearly course, and that 4 x 13 made, 
even among these tribes, the sacred cycle of 52 years. 

Mr. James Moony says, “Among the Cherokees, what may 
be classed as elemental gods are fire, water, and the sun, all of 
which are addressed under figurative names. The sun is called 
Uni lanthi, “the apportioner,” just as our word moon means, 
originally, “the. measure.” Indians and Aryans alike, having 
noticed how these great luminaries divide and measure day and 
night, summer and winter, with never varying regularity, have 
given to each a name which should indicate these character- 
istics. Missionaries have naturally, but incorrectly, assumed 
this apportioner of all things to be the suppositional “Great 
Spirit” of the Cherokees, and hence, the word is used in the 
Bible translation as synonymous with God. In ordinary con- 
versation and in the lesser myths, the sun is called Mita. The 
sun is invoked chiefly by the ball-players, while the hunter 
prays to the fire; but every important ceremony, whether con- 
nected with medicine, love, hunting, or the ball-play, contains 
a prayer to the “ Long Person,” the formulistic name for water, 
or, more strictly speaking, for the river. The wind, the storm, 
the cloud, and the frost, are also invoked in different formulas. 

This brings up the idea of the calendar and the system of 
nagualism, or magic, which prevailed in the southwest; for it 
seems that the superstition about the sun and moon led them 
to think that these luminaries directed all of their affairs in this 
life, and even controlled their destiny in the next life. 

The hints, to be sure, are very vague, and we may be in dan- 
ger of ascribing more significance to these symbols than really 
belongs to them. Still, it is not improbable that we should yet 
find that the various amulets and gorgets served the purpose of 
the sacred books, and the calendar stones; and that there was 
a similar system to that which prevailed among the civilized 
tribes. In order to understand this, we shall need to take up 
the myths of the aborigines. 

It appears that the myths were often connected with the 
sacred ceremonies, and were explanatory of the beliefs and 
superstitions of the natives. They were a sacred inheritance. 
There were also, as we have said, many sacred books, or sacred 
records, which perpetuated the same beliefs. They all cele- 
brated the course of nature, and so recognized in a manner, the 
calendar. 

The Ojibway Indians, relates Mr. Copway, had three deposi- 
tories for sacred records near the waters of Lake Superior, Ten 
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of the wisest and most venerable men of the nation dwelt near 
these, and were appointed guardians over them. Fifteen years 
intervened between the opening of these records. If any vacan- 
cies had been caused by death, others were chosen in the spring 
of the year; and in the month of August these were called to 
witness the ceremony. As they were opened, all the informa- 
tion respecting them was given. After this, the plates were 
closely examined, and if any had begun to decay, they were 
taken out, an exact copy was made and placed in its stead. 
The old one was divided equally among the wise men, It was 
very highly valued for being deposited; every fibre was sacred, 
.and was considerably capable of endowing the possessor with 
wisdom. These records were written on slate-rock, copper, 
lead, and the bark of birch trees. It is claimed they contain 
the transcript of what the Great Spirit gave the Indian after the 
flood, which has been transmitted by the hands of wise men to 
other parts of the country ever since. There is a code of moral 
laws, which the Indian calls a “ Path made by the Great Spirit.” 

They believe a long life will result from obedience thereto. 

The records contain certain emblems, which transmit the 
ancient form of worship, and the rules for the dedication to the 
four spirits, who alone are to expound them. In them are 
represented how man lived before death entered the world; and 
the path he then followed marked out an example for those of 
the present time. 





PICTURE WRITING IN POLYNESIA AND AMERICA. 


We have given in the frontispiece specimens of the tablets 
which were found in the Easter Islands, and which are supposed 
to represent the picture-writing of the ancient races ot Polynesia ; 
also, a reproduction of the two parts of the Palenque Tablet, con- 
cerning which so much has been written, a page from the Dres- 
den Codex, and a copy of the Samaritan Scroll, which is the 
most ancient of the Hebrew writings in existence. Our object 
is to draw a comparison between the different styles of picture- 
writing, and to illustrate the probable growth of the alphabet out 
of them. We would call attention to the various charts which 
have been published —the Ojibwa Chart and the Delaware 
Chart, or Red Score,— and the resemblance of these to the tablets 
found in the Easter Islands, and the great contrast between them 
all and the characters in the Palenque Tablet and in the Codex. 

The history of the Tablets has been written by several persons, 
with attempts at interpretation and translation, none of which are 
entirely satisfactory, and yet are suggestive as to the growth and 
possible degeneracy of alphabetic writing. Among them are 
Prof. De Laconperie, the learned Oriental scholar, and Dr. 
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Carroll, ot Sydney, Australia, and Mr, Thompson, the paymaster 
of the steamer Mohican, of the U. S. navy, published in the 
Smithsonian Report for 1889.* 

The following is an account by Prof. De Laconperie: 


In the Easter Island, or Vaihu, some fourteen inscriptions have been 
found incised on wooden boards, perhapsof driftwood. The characters are 
peculiar. Most of them display strange shapes, in which, with a little 
imagination, forms of men, fishes, trees, birds, and many other things have 
been fancied. A curious characteristic is that the upper part of the signs 
are shaped somewhat like the head of the herronia or albatross. A pic- 
torial tendency is obvious in all of these. Some persons in Europe have 
taken them for hieroglyphics, and have ventured to find a connection with 
the flora and fauna of the island. The knowledge of this writing is now 
lost, and it is not sure that the few priests and other men of the last gener- 
ation, who boasted of being able to read them, could do so thoroughly. 
Anyhow, in 1770, some chiefs were still able to write down their names ona 
deed of gift, when the island was taken in the name of Carlos III, of Spain. 

In examining carefully the characters, 1 was struck by the forked heads 
of many of them, which reminded me of the forked matras of the Vengi- 
ChAlukya inscriptions. A closer comparison with Plates I to VIII of the 
Elements of South Indian Paleography,t soon showed me that I was on the 
right track, and a further study of the Vaihu characters, and their analysis 
by comparing the small differences (vocalic notation) existing between 
several of them, convinced me that they are nothing else than a decayed 
form of the above writing of Southern India returning to the hieroglyphic 
stage. With this clue, the inscriptions of Easter Island are no more a 
sealed text. They can easily be read after a little training. Their lan- 
guage is Polynesian, and I can say that the vocabulary of the Samoan dia- 
lect has proved very useful to me for the purpose. 


On the other hand, Dr, Carroll says: 


The most positive proof that the inscriptions were not Polynesian work 
is furnished by the records of several expeditions and visits of persons, in 
which it was found not possible to get rational translations of what these 
inscriptions were about. But it is shown that each native gave a different 
interpretation of what he thought, but did not know. 

No translation, purporting to be correctly given by the natives, is fur- 
nished up to the present time, though numerous guessings are given by 
various persons. 

I learned that in the so-called new continent of America— from the 
north, in Alaska and Canada, to Mexico and Ecuador and Peru, many 
ancient peoples use hieroglyphics and phonetic ( ?), as well as ideographic, 
symbolic and conventionally drawn figures as records of their mythologies, 
genealogies, traditions, histories, poems, and other matters and things. 
These American writings contained similar forms for similar ideas, and 
were used upon the same plan as those in the old continent. There was 
also found a conventional drawing of human heads and figures, as well as 
of animals, which were intended to conceal from the common people what 
the chiefs, priests, scribes, or others instructed therein, would readily recog- 
nize and understand. 

It became clear that the Easter Island inscriptions were engraved on the 
tablets by scribes, who had learned the characters and methods of writing 
from those who knew how they were used in America, and especially in 
South-West America. The plan upon which the scribes worked was to en- 
grave the conventional figure of the person, or his tribal fotemic sign,—e. g., 
an eagle-headed figure for those of the eagle tribes, an ax for the Chambo- 
poe the old copper ax being called chamdéo in one dialect, and chimfo in 
another. 


* The reproductions ofthe same are found in the Album, published by A. B. Meyer, in 
Dresden, in the Smithsonian Report for 1889, along with a large number of plates, represent- 
ing the ancient stone houses, —— and rock inscriptions. In this report eight tablets are 
represented — two plates for a tablet, one fer each side. It is also found in the ;Journal of 
the Polynesian Society, Vol. I, No. 4. : 

+ A. C. Burnell, Elements of South India Paleography. 
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They also used certain complex figures which had a value of sound for 
reading, and was equivalent to the verb, noun, adjective, or other part of 
speech. The shields are important, as are the attached feathers, and the 
chevrons, or bands, upon the shields; for they indicate the tribes, family, 
or nations, all widely known, and have been used by successive generations 
from remote times, and show the clans about which the scribe was writing. 
{t will thus be perceived that, using the knowledge I have acquired of the 
American mode of forming and using their hieroglyphics. and finding that 
tne Easter Island inscriptions were derived from those of America, adding 
these together in the manner indicated, I let them tell their own story in 
the language they are found to be written in, and then simply translate this 
into English * ; ; 

The great fault of the latter writer is that he ascribes a pho- 
netic character to the American hieroglyphics, and undertakes 
to make this a key to the inscriptions, which, he thinks, were 
borrowed from America; whereas, the majority of Americanists 
make them only ideographic. 

The third writer comes nearer to the truth when he makes 
them expressive of the myths and legends, though he calls the 
inscriptions a “ written language.” 

Mr. Thomson says: 

The existence of the incised tablets was not known until the missionaries 
settled upon the island. Numerous specimens were found in the possession 
of the natives, but no especial attention appears to have been directed to- 
wards them. Several persons belonging to vessels that were wrecked at 
Easter Island report having seen these tablets, but they were so highly 

rized by the natives that they could not be induced to part with them. 
The three hundred islanders who emigrated to Tahiti had in their posses- 
sion a number of these tablets. 

The Chilian corvette O’ Higgins visited Easter Island in January, 1870, 
and Captain Gana secured three tablets, two of which are on deposit in the 
National Museum, at Santiago de Chili. 

Seven of these tablets are now in the possession of Tepano Jansser, 
Bishop of Axieri, all in excellent state of preservation. 

The strongest thing in favor of Mr. Thompson’s translation is 
that a person was found who pretended to interpret them. He 
must, however, acknowledge that the translations of the various 
tablets differ from one another so much, while the character of 
the tablets themselves remain uniform; so that we seriously 
doubt the correctness of the versions gained from the native, who 
was under the influence of liquor. 

This, however, does not detract from the value of the tablets 
as a means of comparison. 

The following are the points of contrast and resemblance be- 
tween the different tablets and charts found in America and 
those on the Easter Islands: 

1. The hieroglyphics are made up altogether of human faces, 
hands, conventional figures, and but very few animal figures con- 
tained in them. They cannot be regarded either as totemic nor 
as phonetic, but must be, as Dr. Phillip Valentine says, ideo- 
graphic, made up of portraits mainly. 





* Dr, Valentine calls them tachygraphs, abbreviated, degenerated images, the prototype 
of which will be found detected in sculpture as distinct objects. He thinks them to be + 
ritual nature. The method of recording on paper was not alphabetic, syllabic, or inter- 
mixed, but object or pepese wetting. 

(See Proceedings of Am. Antiq. Soc’y., Vol. 1X, Part No. 3, Page 429.) 


+ (See Am. Antiq. Vol, XVII, No. 2, p, 85. Chart ef the Mide Song.) 
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2. The arrangement of the glyphs appear to be in cclumns, 
which are to be read perpendicularly from the top down. The 
arrangement of the tablets is in horizontal lines, the reading from 
left to right, and from below upward, but, by turning the tablets 
around, the symbols on each line are alternately reversed ; those 
on the first stand upright, and those on the next line are upside 
down, and so on by regular alternation. 

This unique plan makes it necessary for the reader to turn the 
tablet and change its position at the end of every line; by this 
means the characters will be found to follow in regular pro- 
cession. The reading should commence at the lower left hand 
corner on the particular side that will bring the figures erect, and 
followed as the characters face in the procession, turning the 
tablet at the end of each line as indicated. The Bostrophedon 
method is supposed to have been adopted, in order to avoid the 
possibility of missing a line of hieroglyphics. 

The writing is composed of pictorial symbols, carrying their 
signification in the image they represent. 

In the Red Score the characters are in columns, and are read 
from top to bottom. There is no uniformity in the chart, but in 
the Palenque Tablets, and all those from Easter Islands, uniform- 
ity is complete. 

In the Ojibwa charts the arrangement is in lines, but the read- 
ing is from the right to the left, and from below upward, back 
and forth. In others the reading is from left to right and down 
the page. 

3. The connection of the figures, totems, and other symbols 
with one another is essential for reading, and shows one stage of - 
picture-writing. In the Palenque Tablet the conventional sym- 
bols are blended and the combination is varied. This forms a 
great contrast. 

“ The native traditions in regard to the incised tablets simply 
assert that Hotu-Matua, the first king, possessed the knowledge 
of this written language, and brought with him to the island 
sixty-seven tablets, containing allegories, traditions, genealogical 
tables, and proverbs relating to the land from which he had 
migrated.” 

“A knowledge of the written characters was confined to the 
royal family, the chiefs of the six districts into which the island 
was divided, sons of those chiefs, and certain priests, or teachers, 
but the people were assembled at Anekena Bay, once each year, 
to hear all of the tablets read. The Feast of the Tablets was re- 
garded as their most important féte day, and not even war was 
allowed to interfere with it.” . 

“ The ability to read the characters may have continued until 
1864, when the Peruvian slavers captured a large number of the 
inhabitants, and among those kidnapped were all of the officials 
and persons in authority.” 
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“A man, called Ure Vaeiko, one of the patriarchs: of the 
island, professes to have been under instructions in the art of 
hieroglyphic reading at the time of the Peruvian visit, and 
clains to understand most of the characters. This’ man was in- 
terviewed, and after considerable management and the use of 
stimulants, was induced to tell the story of the tablets, which 
were written down by Mr. Salmon, and afterward were translated 
into English.” 

“A casual glance at the Easter Island tablets is sufficient.” 

4. The mythological character of. the tablets is manifest. 
The myth-bearers are such as would be natural to the Easter 
Islands, and would apply to the divinities. The myth bearers of 
the Ojibwa charts are full of allusions to the animal divinities 
and nature powers; those of the Navajoe sand paintings are full 
of mountain divinities and symbols of the sky; those of the 
Palenque Tablets are mainly portraits, with a few conventional 
figures of the nature powers. 

5. The Mnemonic character of the tablets: The figures were 
known to certain trained readers, possibly of the royal family, 
very much as the symbols of the charts were known to the 
medicine men, and the glyphs in the Palenque Tablets and pic- 
tures in the Codices were known to the priests. These are mere 
hints, and yet they are worth following up. 


PICTURE WRITING IN POLYNESIA. 


_ This tableau tells its own story to the eye. It represents a sacrificial 
scene. Two persons, evidently priests, are seen with their heads raised 
and their eyes directed toward a bird perched on the top of a croess-like 
framework. The bird can easily be recognized, being the sacred bird 
Suetzal (trogon resplendens). His wings are slightly raised, his legs in atti- 
tude of walking, his head and neck bent forward. The framework repre- 
sents the yakcfi, the sacred tree of life (L. P. 200), and is rooted upon what 
seems to be amonstrous skull. On the hands and outstretched arms of the 
elder priest lies the figure of an idol, the god Chac (L. P. 220), the protector 
of the fields and harvests. The junior assistant holds in his hand a stalk 
of the maize plant, its root and its waving leaves conventionally, but 
clearly, expressed. The tapestry of the background is emblazoned with 
short rows of day-symbols and intermixed with clasps, in which pairs of 
maize leaves, as if moved by a breeze, are festooned. Mr. Francis Parry, 
in one of his last pamphlets, has pointed out, with evident correctness, that 
the salient emblematic features of this background are the green leaves of 
the maize ; all of them tending to glorify fecundity and the worship of the 
beautiful god Chac. 

These squares exhibit a series of human profiles. To judge from their 
diversified physiognomies, we take them to be portraits, and, from their 
location at the head of the inscription, to be portraits of prominent men. 
Later examination will prove them to be portraits of certain historic priests, 
and the fifth of the series, the emblematic image of one of them. 





(See Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, Vol. IX, Part 3, pp. 432 and 433.) 
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The Creek War of 1817 and 1814. By H. S. Halbert and T. H. Ball, 
Chicago, Illinois: Donohue & Henneberry. Montgomery, Alabama: 
White, Woodruff and Fowler. 1895. 

The Creek War was to the southern states—Alabama and Georgia— 
what the Black Hawk War was to the northern states—lIllinois and Wis- 
consin—both wars were disastrous to the Indians, and prepared the way 
for the full possession of their territory by the whites. The first occurred 
in the year 1812, the year of the last struggle between the United States 
and Great Britain; though there is no evidence that British influence 
affected it. The last occurred in 1832, a time when this country was at peace 
with Great Britain ; but there is no doubt that Black Hawk was connected 
with the so-called “ British Band.” 

The Creek War began with a battle at Burnt Corn, a battle in which the 
whites were defeated, and brought upon themselves great ridicule because 
of their unwise attack and senseless defeat, just as the Black Hawk War 
began with a skirmish at Stillman Valley, a skirmish which reflected no 
credit upon the white settlers. 

The attack of the Indians upon Fort Mims, which is called a massacre, 
' was followed by the Kimbell-James massacre, and that by the fight at 
Sinquefield. The last proving to be as great a calamity to the Creek 
Indians as the battle of Wisconsin Heights was to the northern Indians. 

These two events in our national history have been dwelt upon by tradi- 
tions, and the oldest inhabitants have continued to tell various stories of 
them. A few have undertaken to locate the battle fields and identify the 
incidents, and yet there are but few. The majority of the people, both 
north and south, know that there was a Creek War and a Black Hawk War, 
but they get the scenes strangely misplaced, and locate the incidents at 
any place which fancy may dictate. 

The authors of this book have undertaken to carefully locate the events 
of the Creek War, and identify the exact spots where the forts were located 
and the battles were fought. One of them, Rev. T. H. Ball, makes a special 
display of his efforts to be accurate, and criticises the accounts which 
have been written by other well known historians—such as Gen. J. F. H. 
Claiborne and Albert James Pickett. The other, who is our friend and cor- 
respondent, Mr. H. S. Halbert, is just as accurate and far more interesting, 
and at the same time is very modest in his estimates of his own powers. 
His accounts of the different battles—that at Burnt Corn, at Fort Sinque- 
field, and of the Holy Ground, are very graphic, and deserve to be repub- 
lished as monograms. 
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He spent a portion of his early manhood in Indian campaigns on the 
western frontier, where he became familiar with the sight of the wild war- 
rior with his bow and quiver, his paint and feathers ; and there he con- 
ceived an abiding interest in the strange history and destiny of the Ameri- 
can Indians. He has also been not a little among the civilized tribes of 
the Indian Territory. After four years of service in the Confederate Army, 
he was for a number of years engaged in teaching in Texas, Mississippi 
and Alabama. While pursuing his profession in the two latter states, he 
devoted much of his leisure to historical researches. He visited the homes 
and interviewed some surviving soldiers and contemporaries of the Creek 
War of 1813, and noted down their varied recollections, thereby collecting 
much new. material for the history of the war. Hewas especially fortunate 
in securing from these aged survivors a full account of the attack on Fort — 
Sinquefield, of which only a meagre sketch is recorded in the histories of 
Meek and Pickett. 


Turning On The Light. A dispassionate survey of President Buchanan’s 
Administration, ae 1860 to its close, including a biographical sketch 
of the author; eight letters from Mr. Buchanan never before pub- 
lished, and numerous ‘miscellaneous articles. By Horatio King, Ex- 
Postmaster General of the U.S.: Philadelphia J. B. Lippincott Com- 


pany. 1895. 

The title of this book is misleading, for one can hardly tell from it 
whether it is a Theological Treatise, calculated to throw light on some in- 
teresting but knotty question in Biblical criticism, or a literary work calcu- 
lated to throw light on the great problem as to who the author of Shakes- 
peare was, or an Archaeological Treatise on the origin of the alphabet or 
of certain symbols, or a Treatise on Finances calculated to clear up the 
silver question or the tariff. Most readers will probably be disappointed 
when they find that the book is a review of the administration of James 
Buchanan, the old bachelor president who preceded Abraham Lincoln in 
the White House and in the administration of national affairs. The con- 
trast between these two presidents does not grow less by the reading of the 
book of 419 pages. In the language of Gen. Crawford, “ Buchanan’s over- 
whelming desire for peace and his hope to keep the border states, 
amounted to a timidity which ‘wholly incapacitated him from action,’ ” 
When history shall come to pen the record of his career, he will not be 
judged for what he did, but from what his great opportunities and grave 
responsibilities he utterly failed todo. That is the sentence which has al- 
ready been pronounced, and no amount of writing or arguing by his 
friends, whether they were, at the time, loyal or disloyal to the administra- 
tion which followed, will reverse the decision. The portrait and bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Horatio King, who was appointed by President 
Pierce as First Assistant Postmaster General under President Buchanan, 
and who was afterwards Secretary of the National Monument Society, pre- 
cede the volume itself, and are attractivé. Mr. King was, undoubtedly, 
loyal to the Government, and perhaps understood his friend, James Buch- 
anan, better than the people of the north did. But the results were the 
same, whatever reasons there were in the mind of the president at the time. 
The book is very neatly printed, and is elegant in its style, as nearly all of 
Lippincott’s books are. 
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Certain River Mounds of Duval County, Florida. Two Sand Mounds on 
Uurphy Island, Florida. Certain Sand Mounds of the Ocklawaha 
River, Florida. By Clarence B. Moore. From Advance Sheets of the 
Journal of the Academy of Natural Science, of Philadelphia. Vol. X, 
Philadelphia, 1895. Philadelphia: The Levytype Company, 1895. 

This elegant volume, containing 106 pages folio, and 16 pages of plates, 
and 2 of index, is a valuable contribution to the archeology of America. 
It is the third or fourth volume which has been published under the aus- 
pices of the Academy of Natural Sciences, at Philadelphia, and constitutes 
the advance sheets of the Journal of the Academy, Vol. X. It contains 91 
figures or wood cuts of relics, which were taken out of the river mounds in 
Duval County, and the sand mounds of Murphy Island and Ocklawaha 
River, Florida. These relics consist of the following: mussel shells used 
as knives and chisels; pottery vessels of various patterns, ornamented and 
unornamented, large and small; arrow and lance points; spade-shaped imple- 
ments; boat-shaped pendants; perforated tablets and maces; tobacco 
pipes of stone and earthenware; bone pins; celts of felsite; beads of shell 
and earthenware; gorgets of stone, properly, tubes; sheets of mica; orna- 
ments of wood overlaid with sheet copper; lance heads of copper; cresents 
of copper; an ornament resembling the sheath of a spear, of copper; orna- 
ments of sheet copper resembling a mask; ornaments of sheet copper with 
discs in the centre, and with dots surrounding the discs; a bone pin with 
cross-hatchings; polished hatchets, celts, or chisels, 13 inches long; small 
celts—one with a double groove, two with a flaring blade; bear's tooth, and 
a number of pendants; these pendants are made of shell, igneous rock, 
fossil bone, chert, steatite, quartz-crystal, earthenware, banded slate, and 
diorite; they have a great variety of shapes; some of them perforated and 
some with a small groove around the top; the most of them resembling 
plumb-bobs; some of them are short, pear-shaped. 

The pottery vessels are interesting specimens and are peculiar to this 
region. Some of them are large and round like a pumpkin; others, flat 
like a shell; others deep and long like a vase, or in tubes like a lily; some 
of them resemble gourds; others like a bake-kettle, with the convex lid; 
others like large bowls, and a few with legs like pots; others with flat and 
square edges, resembling the melates of the Pueblos and Cliff Dwellers. 
One is ornamented with an oak leaf; another with an embossed figure; 
others with concentric circles and crosses; others with triangular patterns; 
others with the Greek fret, with cross-hatchings; others covered with 
square checks, Scarcely any two vessels being alike. One has a human 
figure delineated on it; another, an animal head resembling a human face. 

The pottery is unlike that which is found anywhere else, and it shows 
that the people were unique in their ideas of pottery-making. The same 
may be said of the copper ornaments. There are some stone implements 
which resemble those found in the stone graves, especially the spade- 
shaped implement; the copper sheath resembles that which is pronounced 
to be the “scabbard of a sword.” 

There is no evidence, whatever, given by these relics, which would prove 
contact with the white man. The only thing which would look that way is 
the fact that so much sheet copper has been found. Some of the sheets being 
riveted and the edges bent over in an artistic manner. There are no relics 
which give the impression of having been stamped, or run into a mould, or 
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made by a machine, as we maintain the relics of the Hopewell Group do. 
Every article has a shape of its own, and there are no repetitions as are 
found in the relics in the Field Museum. This is very important, for the 
copper sheets from the mounds in Florida previously exhumed, have 
been tested and proved to contain alloy; and so are pronounced genuinely 
prehistoric. 

We regard Mr. Moore’s careful exploration as truly scientific, for he has 
been very careful in describing the exact Jocation of each article, even 
when it took a large number of men to remove the sand which would inev- 
itably slide in. 

The work has been so carefully done that it would seem as if there were no 
doubt about the copper relics found here being prehistoric; and the fact 
there are no symbols which could in any way be compared to the symbols 
which are common in Europe—the cross, suastika, clover-leaf, and rosettes 
found on the copper relics—confirms the supposition. Gold ornaments 
have, indeed, been found in Florida, which Dr. Chas. Rau and Mr. A. E. 
Douglass’ have pronounced post-Columbian, maintaining that the gold was 
secured from wrecked vessels. This may be so, but it does not argue that 
all sheet copper was rolled-in a mill and brought to America. We have 
seen specimens of sheet copper which had the stamp of the mill on them, 
and where they had lines like those found in copper boilers. Ancient cop- 
per has no such marks. It is difficult to distinguish it from that which has 
been hammered; but the patterns and the shapes will always impress the 
eye; and one who has been trained by experience and observation can tell 
the difference between prehistoric and proto-histortic relics without testing 
the copper by assaying. Still, the character of the copper is “articulo 
stantis,’ and we commend Mr. Moore’s method of applying tests to the 
copper relics after he has carefully noted their situation as related to the 
archzological horizon. 

It was formerly the opinion, that different classes of Mound Builders 
resorted to the seashore, at certain periods, and lived on the shell-fish for a 
time, and would then return. This would naturally result in a great mix- 
ture of relics; but so far as this book is concerned, there is nothing to prove 
the supposition, as the pottery is unique. The stone relics which resemble 
those in the stone graves may have been gathered by aboriginal trade. 

This work contains some 140 pages, and has 40 text illustrations and 
18 plates ; the latter include two panoramic views and two maps. It is the 
first of two parts which constitute the report of the author on a voyage to 
Mexico in the winter of 1894-5. This paper is No. 9 of the Museum Pub- 
lications and No. 1 of the Anthropologic Series. It is very well printed, the 
half-tone illustrations presenting a most attractive appearance. The size 
is octavo, and it is issued in paper covers. 

In the introductory pages we have a brief review of the geological his- 
tory of Yucatan, and of the people and their strange culture. The fossil 
remains plainly show that the limestone plains have risen from the sea bed 
during very recent geologic times, and the surface of the country is de- 
scribed as hardly having changed its topography since its emergence from’ 
the water. The waters, charged with vegetable acids, have perforated the 


porons limestone, and find their way to the sea in underground channels, 
so that in a season’s travel not a drop of running water is seen on the sur- 
face.. The necessary supply of water is obtained from deep pools, natural 
cisterns or caverns. 





